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ABSfRACT- ' ' "\ 



This research examines some nonverbal factors that affect the 
schooling of Chinese American ^children in bilmgual/bicultural class- 
rooms. The purpose was ±o define how such variables ^s interpersonal 
distance, arrangement and use of* space, pace of participants, size of 
gpoup§, use of time, *an^ interpersonal synchrony influenced the behavior 
and response of students. The investigatidn also explored associations 
between language of instruction and these variables as* well as the 
effects of variations in ethnic mix in the classrooms. Research methods 
involved analysis of researcf) -film of classrooms and film interviews 
with people associated with the classrooms and students. 

The research indicates Chinese Americans students responded best to 
particular combinations of thes$ variables. Specifically, Jthey res- 
ponded better to situations in. which there were close interpersonal - 
distances, arrangements that d ; d not isolate individuals, activities • 
that involved «*oup processes, a id i which the pace of participants was 
slow to moderate. Chinese Americaixstudents responded particularly well" 
in situations with" these characteristics that involved considerable 
contextualization of subject matter and the use of time frames signifi- 
cantly longer than the American school norm. Such situations were 
characterized by high levels of interpersonal synchrony. These patterns 
were closely associated with use of Cantonese language in the classroom. 
Size of groups did not appear to be a significant factor but the res- 
ponse of 'Chinese American students was adversely affected when npropot- 
tions of non ^Chinese students rose beyond a certain point. \ 
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INTRODUCTION . , ' V - • 

\ : ! - - 4 >.-■• 

This report presents a.surfimary of the findings, of *an investigation 
of nonverbal factors ttva't affect the classrpQm^ducation of bhindse ■ ; , i •* 
American children i'O bilingual/bicuttural classrooms. The investigation 
is based primarily on analysis of motion picture «rese&r 5 ch film of 
Chinese bilingual/bicultural programs in, npr.thefn California. 
v The focu£ of the report i^dn. nonverbal* variables as they' $f fee* 
interactions among students and staff.. Thte conqern^s.with communicaJr \^ 
^tion in the classroom' and with the role* Of a, variety of 'nonverbal • 
factors i|T thejCommunic^t'iyOn process. T^e.ernphasis on nonverbal pheno- 
mena is not intended to. suggest that other factors are not equally ' > 
important 6ut fs simply intended, to'draw attention tp variables not . 
always considered in. the examination of ^lassr^mf. In reality, verbal 
and nonverbal- factors areinferlocked with ea^Hi Other as well as with a 
host of other factors in the larger context of 'clas&room, school,- and 
community. ■ . . t • 

• Tlve research assumes- that learning in the classroom" is dependent on * 
communication. 'Visual evidence can define the* degree to which it *\s 
possit3e for communication to take place and *can proy^de information of 
the qualitative character of* that communication (J. Collier 1973). Good t 
communication^ require interactions between people that are reflected^ 
an'd £ff£c,ted by aspects of behavior ,tha£ can he seen. 

The research had its immediate prigiruin W75 when the Asian 
^American Studies Program at Sari o Francisco State University became' invol- 
ved with an in-service teacher training project in, cooperation with a 
Chinese Bilingual/BiculturaL Pilot Project. The. pfincipal *investfjgator, 
Malcolm Collier, was aske<i by/the inservice training project director,^ 
George Woo,. 1 to^undertake a film documentation of the elementary class- \ . 
rooms in- the Bilingual/Bicultural Pilot Program. -Although no funds werq 
available for analysis of these film* records, the field recording \ 
process was carried out wi£l) eventual research usdge astthe goal? Field 
procedures are described in, the methodology section of this report. • 

In the foHoi*irig*years a variety df resources were used* to to 
enlarge tYie film file of -Chinese bilingual/bicultural classrooms. Pre- 
liminary -organization "of the film records was carried out «s time and 
finances permitted." Finally funding was obtained from the National 
Institute of ^Edycation tfor analysis, with this report a product of that 
effort. < v - ^ * i 

The research project involved analysis* of film records of pre.- 
school, elementary, and secondary level classrooms. The focus of this ( 
report, however, is on the findings Concerning 'the elementary .level 
classrooms. Ttie research data from other levels hflfe been used to ^tq- 
vide .perspective on the ^elementary classrooms examined in this reports 
'4 Although this research is concerned specifically w.ith the classroom* 
exp^rienfee of Chinese American children,' tnte findings have more general 
applications.' The investigatipn is ultimately an examination of cross 
cultural schooling-in the United States and of some of the dynamics of 
that cultural process. It is' hoped that the discussion presented here 
may lead people to examine both* Chinese, American education and other 
school situation? with additional perspectives and concerns. 



METHODOLOGY .' . * 

* The terminology and" methods used in this research are jiot unique 
but they -may ~be unfamiliar to some readers., A review-of these is 
presented in this section so tha^ the^ findings and conclusions of the 
research can be better understood^ . 1 \ - 

l.T-epniiri&lggy * . 

' This reports Inclu^es^drscussions 6f participants in the classrooms 
in terms of ethnic identrtjtf In the.contexf of this report the terms 
Chinese, Latino.,. Black, Anglo, and Asifea are used in a particular sense. 
Anglo refers t tp people of Euroamerican descent and cultural background, 
generally considered to make-up the mainstreanrof American- society. The 
term Black, is^used in the modern American sense^of the ter t m; Latino is 
used for people with ties of culture and/or descent with the Spanish 
speaking peoples of the Americas. Chin'ese is uged for peoplfe'of Chinese 
descent, permanently f eswtent in this country regardless of* place of , 
birth,* although some distinction is made at.tifties between American' and 
foreign born. Asian .refers to all people with connections with the 
■various societies of Asia and "other Asian 11 applies to all those in this 
classification who are not Chinese. ' m • * 

Repeated reference is made to "units", a term that was developed 
f<?r purposes of analysis. A unit is a period of. time, as recorded in 
the film recprd, in which the same p<k>ple are engaged in the same 
•activity. Any. significant change in the identity of" the participants or 
in their activity -is defined as a change to a new unit*. Units are often 
synonymous with a lesson period. , • 

The adults in the film record are discussed iff the -report under a. 
variety of titles, depending' on their role. "Staff" is the cover term 
for all adults who are employed in the classroom. A "teacher" is* a 
certificated person responsible for the particular classroom whilfe an 
"aide" is anyonfe who works in'the classroom under the supervision of the 
teacher. "Specialists" "are traveling school" employees who go from 
classroom to classroom for specialized purposes. Finally, the terlW; 
"instructor" is used for anyone, who takes on that tple with the stu- 
dents, regardless of their formal position. t . % 
i CUrriculum is discussed, as Various points in the report and refers 
to more, than simply the subject content. Curriculum is considered to 
include the temporal structure ot lessons, the* sequence and character of 
activities, and manner in whicl) the instructor presents the J^bson, 

References are made to "ratings". In the. analysis of the film 
records every unit was rated on a six point scale from "excellent" to 
"poor". - The rating reflected direction and duration of student atten- 
tion, intensity of involvement, amount 'of distracted behavior, and the 
degree of synchrony in. interpersonal behavior oii a nonverbal level. . \ 

" The term "synchrony" (sync) is used from tinve to time. This* term 
refers to the\manner in which people synchronize their behavior and . 
movement^ when interacting' with each other. ^The concern in this report 
is with* indicators ot synchrony such as simultaneous, coordinated move- 
ments, shared pa.ce or beat, and unified direction of attention/ Th* 
nature and significance"*^ synchrony is discussed in more detail in a 
separate section .of the report. + 



2. Field methods: \ • / 

The , focus of fieldwork was oh obtaining film records that coujd 
prpvide information on behavior and interactions in thf classrooms as 
well as the "general character of the school program, procedures for ' 
filming based on previous experience with- film and vide*) work in school 
settings (M/ Collier 19,7&, J. Collier 1973; 1967). ' 

. % Actual filming "was preceded, by meetings with isphool staff in tohich * 
the interests of the investigator were explained and th^ procedures to f 
be uSed in filming discussed. These meetings included discussions of ■ *" 
thff concerns and- interests of the staff in the* general subjects areas of 
research. The investigator met individually ..; with teachers to jnake , 
sure tlfttt* any concerns that they might have kbout the filming process 
could be discussed and to arrange the day on, which filming would bev 
done. Participation was voluntary, consequently two teachers and two 
aides were not filmedT^\ - • . ti> . 

The principal /investigator shot all the film footage* using an . 
"ethnographic 11 approach. ^Specifically, this approach involved combined 4 
recording of defined concerns with systematic recording of the general 
character of events. Among the specific' concerns were the following^ 
First* that there be-a consistent record of activities in. each classroom 
for the duration of a complete cycl<e.' In every case this cycle was 
Refined as the complete school; day for that group of 'children. A second 
concern was with making a systematic record of Jthe interaction between 
students, teachers, and aides. This subject was a major concern of most 
sctrooL,staff members and also the primary interest of the principal 
investigator. It was considered crucial that there be a comparative 
record of different- classroom*, different students, and different . &m 
teachers with' the belief that the most important findings /bf the t 
research would result from ttie comparative analysis of different parti- 
cipants and situations..- 1 » 

Each classroom was observecj for a full school day and a visual, 
record was made of th'e observations. These records might be considered 
"visual nptes" that include a mixture of both predefined subjects and 
unforseen events and occurances. Certain categories of subject matter 
were filmed in every classroom even when they did not" appear to be 
significant. " Regular sweeps of roofri activities were made in the same 
manner at regular intervals. Shots ofc^wall clocks or time slates were 
made to plaperecords in their correct temporal context. These regular- 
ized procedures were carried qut in order to obtain records not only of 
what was seen by the^nvestigator .but also to record what was not seen, 
to obtain information on what was not known. , 

Jt. To assist in this goal, time- lapse footage was shot in '.most class- * 

700ms;, Tfrese time- lapse records were -shot at-three frames per second in 
the earlier footage and six frames per second irr later work. They provide 
relatively unbroken records of classroom activities and serve to provide 
comparative balance to the' mbre^seleqtive but generally *riqher footage* 
sHbt* at normal speed. In analysis these time >lapsrs records could be 

'projected, at three 'or six frames a=second and provide a reasonable 
approximation 4 of normal time and movement. . 1 

Sync sound recordings were made. in conjunction with much o t f the 
film, using experimental equipment. These records proved jto be diffi- N 
cult to use and were not utilized extensively in the research analysis. 

'Separate, unsynchronized, .sound records were made on tape of most ^class- 
rooms. Thesie were used in analysis, to check Qn verbal content and * . 



style. * Because the research was primarily concerned witl^nonverbal 
aspefctS'of the classrooms, scyjnd was*used for siipplementary information. 

Written note? were kept to record times, places, general observa- 
tions,* names, subject matter and other information needed to maintain 
.the film ccnteKt. None. of the film was* edited after processing. It was 
spooled* togetner in chronological order on separate reels for each 
classroom. y Work prints; were mad^frotn the originals. The analysis 
involved examination of these ctojfplete film records. * 

^ 3. ; Methods of Analysis ■ ; 

The analysis of the film extended over a number of years of inter- 
mittent work and one final year of cdncentrated analysi: TheQgeneral 
/ process involved a* movement from pjpen-ended handling of ttye film data to 
more fQcused examination of specific subject?. ' 

During the preliminary years the>film to&s, logged and preliminary 
general analysis ,was made of most of the film record* Thifc. preliminary 
analysis involved repeated viewing of the footage and making written, 
descriptions of behavioral patterns and general characteristics o£ the 
.school-program. The film was screened and discussed informally with a 
number of pedple, some involved with the program^ recorded on film and 
others expert in-the analysis of visual data. \ - '» 

"It was at this stage that funding was obtained for a concentrated 
analysis of the film data. This effort' began with review of the 
analysis already completed. It appeared appropriate to carry out a new, 
open-ended Review of the whote collection- of film. This effort, involved 
Viewing both the film records-^f tjie Chinese Bilingual/Bicultural T>ilot 
Program, .which are'the focus of this report, and all the additional film , 
and video* records of secondary* and preschool bilingual/bicultural * 
programs. The running time of -these records was in excess of ten hojurs 
of film and videp.. An inventory of the audi A tapesVwas also made at . 
this tinle. * </ 

' Based on this open ended immersion in the^ film record, a written 
overview was prepared that included descriptions' of each -classroom, the 
teaching style .of 'each instructor, the response of the students, and a- 
genera^ analysis of the factors affecting classroom behavior. , The 
overview identified most of "the significant factors discussed in this 
report. 

The findings of the overview "Were then used to define trie focus for 
detailed analysis A' standardized guide for&analysis containing 
specific questions and* viewing^ categories wjas desl£ned-and tested on - f 
selected footage. This testing resulted in a decision to redefine the . 
. unit of analysis, .in the film sample. Previously, the unit x>f analysis 
had been the "claSs", all footage of ^particular classroom. The over- 
view *and* preliminary testing bf the viewing guide showed this this unit 
tb be too generalized for meaningful analysis. * ? 

Consequently, a new unit of analysis wai defined which included any 
period of time or process as seen on film in which the same people were 
engaged in the same activity. Any significant change of participants or 
activity was defined as a shift to a new and different "unit" for 
analysis purposes. The viewing guide was redefined into -a "unit 
analysis sheet" from which 30 categories of information could be obtained' 
for each unit. An example of the unit analysis, sheet and a list of the \ 
30 categories of information form an appendix to thisN^port. 

These categories ranged' from, purely descriptive 0 orq«antitative to 
' very qualitative evaluations of interactions in the film records. The 



purpose of the standardized viewing sheet was to provide a structure for 
uniform examination of every unit for the same range of -variables so , 
that meaningful comparisons could be carried' out; This comparative 
analysis was expected to help detail the general patterns found in the * 
overview as well as provide evidence for other patterns hot already 
perceived. Both goals were. attained. \ . ^ % 

.Because of the redefinition of the Unit of analysis, it became 
necessary to Sclentify and locate all the units in the film records* by 
frame numbers. This was done with a viewer <md resnulte?] in the identi- 
fication pf oyer 230 "units" in the film sampie. Basic information for 
the unit analysis sheets was obtained and recorded at th^e same', time. 
^ All the filqi was 'then screened at normal and thfen at i/2 normal 
speeds to derive the information necessary, to fill in the> qualitative , 
portions" of tjie unit analysis sheets. This^ "closed analysis"" \yas 
originally intended to involve only selected portions of the film record 
but the overview process described above suggested that all the footage 
would have $o be examined if reliable comparative statements were to be 
forthcoming. 

* * The result was a tremendous increase in the time required to carry , 
out analysis. The film sample was subsequently divided into three 
portions, each somewhat complete in itself. These were; a) the film 
record of the K-6 bilmgual/bicultural classrooms, b) film records of 
the community based bilingual/picultural preschool program, and c) sup- 
plementary records of miscellaneous secondary bilingual classed, ESL. J 
classes, and suburban classrooms. This report concentrated on the K-6 
grouping although' the. discussion of- those classrooms is significantly 
shaped by the full ^research eflfort. 

When the unit analysis of/the K-6 film data wafe complete the 
research was faced with the problem of evaluating the significance of 
the data obtained on the units in this grouping, e totalling. 157 in, 
number. Aftex several trial'runs a decision- was made to use a small 
computer to ^handle the information resulting from detailed 
analysis.. / * * • 

The information of the unit analysis sheets was cotfed and entered 
into computer records., An initial run of the data was ma'de which pro- 
vided a .statistical picture of the full 157 units in the' K-6 portion of 
,the film records. Subsequently the data was gorte<3 into comparative 
groupings that were examined for evidence- bf associations and contrasts 
( of a variety of behavioral variables. Further sorting and analysis was ^ 
carried out to defirie the ^signif icance- and characteristics of these 
associations. ^ 1 \ 

^T^ie process w$s time-consuming because of the interconnected 
character of most of the variables, as rs commonly the case in nonvefbal 
research. Most of the quantitative information in this research tfeMves 
from this stage of analysis. The unit analysis and cross comparisons 
carried out with the computer provided detailed information on patterns, 
perceived in the more open portion of the research and revealed other 
new patterns. • • 

As' each stage of analysis was completed the results were written tip 
Jn narrative fdrnjf summarizing the patterns and significance of dif- 
. ferent variables. # {Some of L the information was used to produce graphs, 
some of which are presented in the report. The graphs proved to be one 
of .the more valuable results of detailed unit analysis. 

Equally important, the unit analysis invo!ved:a very careful and ; 
focused viewing !of thfej^ilm records. Ttfe film was seen in a different 

\ * ■ 
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perspective than in the open-ended viewing and additional information 
obtained. Careful notes were kept of these and they were incorported 
into the narrativ^ notes- on each, stage of the detailed analysis. 

Film feedback and interviews were also part of the analysis 
process. * The film was screened for a number of people familiar with the 
schopl setting ancLthese people were were then interviewed. The proce-. 
dure was first^tb f screen the film of their classroom, with a minimum of 
explanation. • Teachers were asked to report anything important that they 
'saw and to stop; the projector at any time they wished, either to point 
something out or to back up and look at a section again. Notes were 
made of their comments and the portions of the film with which their 
comments were associated. The film and class w f ould be discussed in 
detail and an interviejw carried out covering both predefined topics and 
subjects raised by the teachers during screening. A secQnd and some- 
times a third , viewing of the film would be made, this time with the 
projector controlled by the investigator and the teacher's, attention 
directed to particular aspects of the classroom that were considered 
possibly important as indicated by film analysis completed' to 3 that 
point. Film interviews with teachers generally lasted three to four 
hoprs. 1 j - t 

Film interviews were also conducted with* a former student in the 
bilingual program-and with an educator with long experience bo-thfn Navaj 
bilingual/bicultural education and in nonverbal studies of classrooms. 
His views were solicited in order to °get x additional perspective on. the 
subject. The interview with^the student was "similiar to that ojf the 
teachers. The interview with thje outside educator involved looking at a 
wide range of- different clkssrooms and* discussing each in detail, in all, 
the interview last,ed more than eight hours. ' - - 

All the /information and .knowledge' obtained, from these yaritfus 
stages of analysis were drawn from to produce the findings which are 
reported here., \ * * * 



■THE. SCHOOL SETTIt J 

Any ^rocQSS* takes place within a larger context. This section 
presents descriptions of the school getting and the character of the • 
participants of that seating. These descriptions 'derive directly from' 
the film record, interviews and observations. _They present the situa- 
tion, as it was at the* time of filming aricTUo not deal with previous or 
subsequent* history. They are presented to provide the reader with a \ 
larger context within which to place the detailsfof this report. / 

Th;s>report foc5us.es on twelye 'classroom's from kindergarten through 
sixth grade in which are seen 14 certificated teachers, l2.aides, and 
approximately 260 students. Ten of t\\e twelve classrooms were part of a 
Chinese bilingual/bicultural pilot program ih a large urban public 
school system. One of the two remaining classes in the sample was 
linked to the pilot program but was not in N t}ie public school system. It. 
was l p fourth grade class in a 'parochial school. The twelfth class in 
the sample was a- public, school kindergarten classroom,* somewhat bilin- 
gual but no*4>art of the pilot program. \Ti»e ciassrooips in the sample 
can fc^e described, therefore, as being in- three major groupings. • Each 
has its own particular^ setting and characteristics? 4 

1. The Bilingual/bicultural Pilot Program Classrooms x 

The pilot program was federally funded uh'der Title VII and involved 
classrooms from first through sixth grades in a large public school ' 
district. Classrooms in the program were under the joint administration 
of a local sphoofprincipal and 4 program manager. In addition to the 
public s.chool classes the program involvedb assistance to bilingual 
classes ill a nearbye parochial school, discussed^ separately. 

The program shared two school sites with ottfer primary and elemen- • 
tary programs. 1 One^ site, which housed grades We through three, was ^ 
large elementary school ih Chinatown. The school population at this 
site was heayily Chinese with non-Chinese students bussed in as part of 
an attempt tp meet desegpegation guidlines. ' * 

The second site housed grades jfour through six and was located at 
so/ne distance from the Chinatown area.f .Students in the , bilingual/bicul- 
tural program who wished to qontiriue in\the program after third grade^ * 
had to be % bussed to this school. . This* situation was also a Result of 
desegregation guidelines. The schbbl population at this second site was 
largely non-Asian* : and the Chinese students in the bilingual/bicultural 
program comprised tje major part o^ the school 1 * Asi^inN^nrollpierit. , 

The pilot program fiad two classrooms at\each grade level, each with 
a teacher and an aide, for a tot'al of twelve classroonis in the public 
school component of the program. All but twj) of the classro.oms were : 
filmed. The enrollment was about .twenty Trie students in each class- 
room. These 'classrooms were paired, with ofte usually being designated 
an English and language arts emphasis classroom and the 6ther a math and 
Cantonese emphasis ( classrodfn. 0 There was always some type of .switching 
of students between paired classi'ooms during the course of the da/y 
except iiksixth grade where students were in one classroom for one full 
day and then on the other the next. Although the program was bilingual 
and bicultural the film reebrd shows a curriculum with heavy emphasis on 
English language arts together with rriath and the^ other standard compo- 
nents of American 'education. ' ^ 

The pilot program classroom enrollment was heavily Chinese. Most 
students were either immigrants or were children of recent immigrants. 

■ / ' • ' 12 , \ 



There were very few -children of American . born Chinese families. Twenty 
to twentyf ive percent of most classes were students from other back- 
grounds; Anglo, Biack, Latino; or other Asian Americans. 

There was a. relative djeclioe the number of Chinese American stu- 
dents in the fourth 'through sixth gradds. In these classes Chinese 
American enrollment was between 52% and 65%. This ^hift was the direct 
result of the location of tl^e upper elementary bilingual alasses in a 
generally hostile school setting, remote from any area with significant 
Chinese American population. The shift was fairly recent at the time 
the film was shot and the Pilot Program was still making adjustments to 
<he difficulties associated with the move. Interview data indicated 
that this relative drop' in Chinese American enrollment after third grade 
did not take place in later years. ; i 

The ethnic mix of the classrooms resulted from several factors^ The 
school district saw the bilingual/bicultural program primarily as^ 
assistance program for studentscfrom non-English speaking homes, parti- 
cularly in light of the Lau vs. Nichols court decision. Consequently, * 
there was a priority system affecting 'enrollments in the bilingual/fcj- 
cultural classrooms. According to interview data, first priority was\ 
for students from non-English speakiYig Chinese homes, particularly ynmi% 
grant students. Second priority went to non-TJhinese students and third 
priority to English speaking (Chinese students. ' In all cases, enrollment 
was dependent on parental request or permission. The result of this/ 
system was that there were* very few English speaking Chinese American 

students. . » 

The teachers in the program' had all received their training in the 
United States and most were between twentyfive and forty years old. Of 
those filed, two were Anglo, five were American born Chine'se, two were 
from Hong Kong and one was from Singapore. In terms of the instruc- 
tional "units' 1 that were used in analysis, 62% were taught by American 
born Chinese Americans, 13% by foreign born Chinese Americans, and 24% 
by Anglo teachers. (These percentage figures include the parochial and 
kindergarten classfooms as well as the ten classrooms in the public* 
school pilot program.) All but two of the teachers were women. _ 

Every classroom had an aide. In some classrooms there were visi- 
ting specialists. Of the ten aides seen in the film of the pilot program 
classrooms, twe-were Anglos, two were America* born Chinese, five were - 
from Hon? Kong, and one was from Taiwan. Aflhrtdes had received varyingy 
amounts of in-service training in the United States. Many of the for-"**" - ^ 
eign born^aides had worked as aides, teachers, or as principals prior to 
coming tolhe United State. The aides from Hong Kong and Taiwan were 
generally responsible for the Cantonese language curriculum and instruc- 
tion.* The Anglo and American born Chinese aides had all their educa- 
tional experience and training in the United States. They were generally 
younger and llks experienced than the other aides and their responsibi- 
lities in the classrooms considerably less extensive. 

■ m \ ■ ' 
2. The Parochial School Classroom 

The film sample included a fourth grade class from a parochial 
school. The class was 'in fact part of the bilingual/bicultural pilot 
program although it was administratively separate from the public school 
svstem. The program provided one teacher, one aide arid sojne materials 
for the bilingual portion of the parochial school's program.^-^ 

The parochial school was located ip the Chinatown area qn a site- 
that had been a long time mission school. The* school had classes from 



kindergarten through eighth grade and offered a fairly standard curricu- 
lum with strong emphasis on basic skills. Classes were quite large and 
teaching styles somewhat^Qre "traditional" than in the publte>school, 
in part because of "the large classes. 

The enrollment was almost exclusively Chinese with classes Ranging, 
from -kindergarten through eighth grade. Stycfents came from all Over . trie 
city and were a mixture of American and foreign born Chinese. The 
classroom was the only one;7n the sample with a large proportion of 
Chinese students from homes in .which English'as well as Cantonese was 
spoken. . • - 

The fourth grade parochial school class enrolled fifty students in 
one class room with two teachers and one aides. "T{ie class had the use of 
a small side room because^of the large enrollment>NThe hea& teacher was a 
lay person, an American born.Chjnese with all teacher training and 
experte&ce in the United States. The teacher and aide provided by the 
pixof program were/both from Hong Kong. » > 

v ■ - v 

3. The Kindergarten Classroom 

A twelfth classroom in the^film sample Was a kindergarten class 
housed in another school, it was described asfbeing somewhat a bilingual 
class and was filmed at the request of the Pilot Program staff.' 

It was located «in a public school in the same school district as 
* the pilot program but in another part of the city that also had a large 
Chinese American population and school enrollment. The curriculum was 
standard American kindergarten with.no bilingual or bicultural component 
on the day in which film took place. ^ 

The kindergarten class enrolled twenty students in a half day 
morning session. -The e4ta*ic mix was varied with the highest proportion 
of non-Asian students of ■ any class in the sample. Less than half the 
students were Chinese. 

The staff was exposed of a teacher and an aide. On the day that 
filming was carried out the teacher also had the assistance of her 
daughter, a junior high school student who worked in the class one day a 
week. The teacher was an American born Chinese with- all training and 
experience in the United States. The aide was an Anglo with some in- 
service traininjgs^ , 

4. Other Classrooms 

The report concentrates on analysis and discussion of the class- 
rooms described above. The full research effort also included film 
records of a community based Chinese bilingual/bicultural preschool and 
some footage.of secondary level bilingual classrooms. The analysis of 
these classrooms, while not reported specifically in this report, pro- 
vided important qualifying perspectives on the findings. 

4 
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RESEARCH FINDINGS • ; 

This section presents the" key aspects of the research findings. 
Its main focus is on nonverbal variables affecting the classrooms in the 
study; howevqr, some discussion of other subjfects is required if these 
nonverbal variables are to be properly understood'. ^ > 

The findings reported here derive primarily "fro^n analysis of the 
film records of classrooms. Some statistics and graphic representations, 
are used in discussion of the research findings. As presented here, 
they are somewhat simplified and are intended to serve the purpose of 
.illustration and commtmication. JThey are never the sole basis for the 
"discussions with which they are associated. J 

The nature of the written word requires that there be sequential 
&nd separate discussion of phenomena/that in real, life are interlocked 
and simultaneous. The reader should attempt to. keep this reality well 
in mind while reading these discussions of different- facjors that were 
found to be significant. Let us now \pxamine the research. 

1. Space and distant^ - • v 

^Interpersonal distance was considered, important because studies in ^ 
proxemics have consistently shown interpersonal distance to be a crucial 
variable in human interactions. There is also substantial evidence that 
interpe onal distance is. situationally and culturally variable (Hall 
1959, 1966, 197,4). Although interpersonal distanced important in any^ 
classroom, it is particularly important in classrooms -with culturally 
different children' and staff. . ^ ... - -"^ 

, Initial analysis suggested and detailed stud^ confirmed that inter- 
personal distance was an important variable in the classrooms. During 
the detailed phase of analysis an attempt was made to arrive at more 
specific understanding of the patterns of interpersonal distance that^ % 
were found. The datd was studied to dgfermine if there were particular 
patterns of interpersonal space associated with differen : variables. The 
following discussion is intended to define the effects of interpersonal 
distance in a classroom getting as defined by the analysis. 

Two categories of interpersonal distance were -examined irt the * 
research. Distance between staff and students was one and distance ' 
between stjudents was the othet. Within each of these categories distance 
was analyzed in terms of ^minimum" an^d "maximum" interpersonal distance, 
these being the closest and farthest distance, respectively, between 
people. 

The minimum distance between staff and students was generally three 
feet or less and the maximum distance was usually between four and ten 
feet. Students tended to be quite close to each other, the minimum 
distance between students being less than one foot in two thirds of the ■ 
units. vThe maximum distance between the closest students in any group 
never exceeded three feet. Students tended to clump together rather 
than spread out. When allowed to define their own spacing after an 
initial arrangement by staff* they would usually move closer together 
rather than apart. 

The most important variable in staff to student distance was the 
proximity of the closest student to^the instructor rather than the 
distance to furthest student. The quality of interactions between staff 
and students, as reflected in ratings, \yas significantly higher in those 
situations in which some of the children were within two feet of the 
teacher. - 
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Ratings of units at different minimum distances 7 
between staff and children 

— When the minimum distance between staff and children is small the 
behavior of the students ife different than when the distances are great.* 
Attention to the instructor is more sustained, students are more likely 
to have communications that concern the lessons, faces are more ani- 
mated, and there is more participation by students in the activities. 
. They iean toward the instructor, crowd closer together, and* move 
together more as a unit,* which is to say that their behavior is more x 
• synchronized. Coversely,-when distances are greater behavior becomes 
more disorganized, attention to instructor or to each other is less sus- 
tained, there is more wiggling' and .disruptive behavior, less partici- 
pation, and there is a tendency for students to withdraw and become 
passive. Synchrony of movement is less evident or is absent altogether. 

With Chinese American students the crucial distance is in tfee zero 
to two foot range. If there are no students in this range the .quantity 
and qu&lity ofs nonverbal communications, the attention span of students, 
and the unity of the student group all decline. Similiar patterns were 
found with regard to the distance between students. Units involving 
close interpersonal distance fated higher than those in which people^ 
were irtore distant. 

Close distances between staff and/ the nearest -students are neces- 
sary for effective communication. In the case^of Chinese American 
children the critical distance ys two feet or 'less. Close distance 
between students appears to be equally important. A minimum distance 
between students of one foot or less is optimum. Close interpersonal 
distance betwieen students provides p conduit for instructor interaction 
wi^h students who'would otherwise be too far away. a | 

The distance between instructor and the most distance stupents is 
not as crucial, providing there are close spacial connections between 
intervening students and the instructor is $t an optimum distance from 
the closest students. Teachers could be quite far from the farthest 
student in these circumstances without adverse results. On the other 
hand, if they were distant from *he closest student or the students were 
widely scattered from each other then there, would T>e difficulties. 
Proper use of these variables should give instructors more flexibility - 
in haw they arrange their rooms. , . t , ' 

Different patterns of interpersonal .distance were, associated, to a 
degree, with variations in the language of instruction. Use of 

* 
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Cantonese was usually associyted/toith closer interpersonal space. This 
association was most evident whjjn the minimum distance between students 
.in sessions taught in Cantoness^as compared to' the minimurS distance 
between students in sessions taught in 'English. 



<1 foot 



1 foot 



2 feet 



2:3 feet 



\00% 




50% 



Minimum distance between studentis in units taught in Cantonese 
v - as compared to units taught in English. 

■ As illustrated, »all the units involving use of Cantonese had mini- 
mum distances between students of one foot or less. In contrast, a , 
significant proportion (42%) of the units taught in English had dis- 
tances of hiore than orte foot between students. Units that involved us# 
o£> mixed language were intermediate With regard to interpersonal 
distance. 

Similiar v associations were found in examining minimum distance 
between staff fimd students. Fully 92% of units taught, in Cantonese had 
minimum distances, between staff and students, of two feet or less. By 
comparison, 30% of the English language units had distances of more more 
than tw6--tgej_-ketween staff and the nearest students. 

The association between language and patterns of interpersonal 
distance may reject behavioral shifts triggered by changes in language. 
This possibility is discussed in" more detail both in the section of the 
report that deals with language of instruction and in the conclusions. 
The fact that use of Cantonese appears -to encourage closer interpersonal 
distance suggests that closer interpersonal distances are characteristic 
of many interpersopal'situations in Chinese American culture. This 
suggestion is supported by empirical evidence froift non-school settings. 

" . It is clear that the Chinese American students seen' in these class- 
rooms responded best in situations in which interpersonal distance was 
close. School" situations with Chinese American children probably can 
often be improved by moving people closer together. Staff need to be 
within about two feet of their nearest students. Children generally do 
best when significant number -of the members of the group are within a 
foot of each other. . . 

2. Arrangement. ./ ' 

The most eommon seating arrangements in the classrooms involved 
students seated, in chairs, at tables or in half circles and semicircles 
with the teacher in front! What can best be ( described as "clumps" were 
also^fairly common. Rows of individual desks were quite rare although 
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some fehair'and table arrangements appeared to function in the same „ 
mahner • . ' f . * ' 

The most important finding regarding arrangements is an understand- 
ing of some of the promises and problems of .single row semicircles and 
half circles. These wef e quite common arrangements. The promise of a 
single row of students arranged in a semicircle is the potential clear 
line of s\ght between instructor and students.. However, the analysis of 
the film found significant problems associated with sijigle row semicir- 
cles and hajf circles. These findings suggest that more thought Jae 
given to when and how these arrangements are used. 
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© = Instructor 
O = Student(s) 
M = Chair 



Typical^ small semicirclie. 
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The character of communicatioris in semicircles was fourid to be 
affected by the number of students as well as the interpersonal distance 
chosen by the instructor. When the number of students rose above four 
or five, several results were observed. ^Distance between teacher, and 
students tended to increase as teachers needed to move further back to 
have students in a reasonable line of sight. After a point is the / 
numbers increased the instructors would stop moving back ana instead 
would extend the ends of the semicircle around until a half circle would 
be formed. Usually instructors started this process when they hacPmoved 
three to four feet from the students. 
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Instructor 
Student(s) 
Chairs 



Large group, grown into half circle. 
< " „' (Language arts session) second grade.) 

* *' 

The inevitable consequence was that all the students would be 
distant from the instructor. Students at each end ofythe semicircle 
would be out of easy vtew* of the instructor and in a poor position to 
see what the instructor was doing. The end students 1 attention would 
drift while distance between the teacher and the students in front would 
weaken thev communication links in that direction. Teachers were in the 
position of)teaching somewhat distant individuals rather than an inter- 
connected group. 
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Almost as important were the^changes in the character of interac- 
tions between students when the number of students in semicircles grew. 
Interactions would become sporadic short, and not well coordinated on *t 
nonverbal level. There .would be little or no sense of group cohesion. N 

The nature of a^iriicircle is that adjacent children are only *in 
peripheral visual contact with each other,, assuming that their attention 
is direct toward the. instructor. Nonverbal eonnections..betwe^en students 
in semicircle and half circle arrangements are weak in comparison to 
many otfier arrangements. In a small group semicircle with three jto four 
students the instructor can provide the link between students but this 
becomes more difficult as the group grows in size. Individuals become 
isolated and if their^/ direct connection to the instructor is broken, as 
it often is, student? tend to drift and lose the intensity of their 
k involvements with the activity. 




= Instructor 
O = Students " 
U = Chairs , 



< "Clump" (Reading, second grtffie) 

Isj contrast were those instructors who dealt toith increase 
numbers by shifting to closely packed multiple rows or clumps oKstu- 
.dents set directly in front of them. . ' Initially,* such arrangements would 
"often appear disorganized, as sttfdents and staff wiggled around _to find 
mutually compatible p ositions relative to. each other. Once these adjust- 
ments were made thferesult was more sustained attention /and Involvement 
onthe part of the students than in the superfifeially neater and more 
organized semicircles. This "was reflected in more sustained eye focus 
on the activity, a significantly greater degree .of nonverbal synchrony 
between staff and students,, and usually mor'e 6byious participation frbm 
the students in the activities. . • 
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Such arrangements were often associated with significant numbers of 
the students crowding in on each other, by jamming seats together r 
standing, sitting two to a chair, or on the floor, all with sr resulting 
decrease in interpersonal distance. Instructors in these clump arid, 
.multiple row arrangements also tended to be much closer to the students 
than in. the case of; the forrrfal semicircles; 

A tissue heie is the .inter-relationship between arrangement of 
space arid interpersonal distance. Arrangements that increased tfiSt&nce 
or decreased opportunities for interpersonal contact resulted in less * 
sustained student involovement. The real culprit is not the semicircle, 
whicif can work well, but rather the manner in which it grows. ■ Clumps 
and tight multiple rows tended to be semicircular- in their frontal 
arrangement but usually no. more than tMee or five students would be in 
a frontal location. The rest would be piled up behind them. The stu- ; 
dents in front would usually be very, close to the teacher and the - 
students would all b.e cloge to each other, /creating a circumstance in 
whi^h involvement, interest, as well as. whispered comments, could flow ^ 
easily through- the group and between the group and the' teacher. Once m a~ 
teacher booked into;the current the rest would take care of itself, . 
unlilce. the single row arrangemehts where the instructor would have to 
reach each % isolated student individually. m ■ 

Tlfe single row semibircle was, not" an arrangement that groups of 
students would set up or maintain when "left to their own devices. This 
in itself is an indicator that it "ts not* a functional arrangement except 
in specif ic'circumstances. Teachers, who asked students to gather around 
without defining the arrangement inevitably got clumps and/or multiple / 
rows of students. . „ p 

In one case an aide was filmed teaching Cantonese in the morning to 
a tight clump of students with the nearest students. about one foot away. 
In- the afternoon session she set up a formal semicircle, in a selfcon- , 
scious attempt tojook "good" for the camera* Some fifteen students 
were arranged in a neat semicircle 'some five to six feet from the aide 
and one foot apart from each other in 'a long single row. Over the 
'period of the lesion, some fifty minutes/ this 'arrangement "disinte- . 
grated" into a semi-clump of two to three rows with nearest ^tudents two 
feet away 'from Jhe aide and all considerably closer f!T each other. The 
students were not happy with the arrangement and ehafiged it little by 
little, edging in inch by inch. Even so, there were occasional ; diffi- o 
culties in the session with regard to interactidns between the feide arfd 
k the students at the ends of the row. tfhese difficulties were absent in h 
the morning session and were directly attributable to the attempt at a 
formal semicircle. 

\ r ' It w;ould seem bfest .to limit single row semicircles to small groups 
\ where the' instructor can maintain a close interpersonal distance without 
\ isolating students to one side or another. While these variables with 
\ regard to semicircles are probably applicable to any school setting they 
\are particularly important with Chinese American students* The evidence 
indicates that close Interpersonal distances are associated with better 
communication and involvement on the part of , these students. 
\ There were a number of sufccessfiil variations on the semicircle in 
addition to the clumping pattern described above. These involved 
arranging semicircles of five to six students on chairs with additional 
* students seated on the floor inside the the semicircle. In these cases 
the teacher would be* about four feet from the students in the chairs but 
quite close to the students inside .the circle* Study of these -sit.ua- * 



tiorts showed a clear -tendency for the students in the chairs to cue off 
the students seated in front of them, in that way being drawn into the 
activity that the instructor was, presenting. ., ' 



® =. Instructor 
O = Students 
U =>*phairs 



\ ^ Variation on a semicircle. 

(Language arts, second grade.) . \ *t 

OnY arrangement that never worked' involved (Racing tables* or other 
obstacles inside the semicircle between the instructor and the students. 
-This barrier not only required the- instructor to move further back but 
also placed a barrier between students and instructor th%t only served 
to aggravate the problerns*created by distance and semicircle. Students 
responded £y. wiggling, .twisting, and pjrid 'onjy sporadip attention to 
each other, or the instructor, without sound, such sessions did not look 
like organized activities jbl% all. 




Instructors us6d the table irv order to have a place to put curricu- 
lum materials} suoh as large flash cards in ESL, but some instructors 
solved the problem by sitting in front of the table or by sitting next 
to small tables at the ends of ,the semicircle. 
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Pace ■ r* * V 

Pape is the rate or beat at which people move and carrycout their 
activities. Pace is important because it often -determines the potential 
Aor othe.r aspeets o^ behavior and communication* Sustained interaction 
and communication is frustrating or even impossible. unless there is some 
degree of shared pace. The pace at which people operate is shaped by a 
variety of cultural* situational* and individual influences (Hall 1983). 

Th^pa<!e of participants in the ,class*doirts was rated on a relative 
basis in six steps; slow, moderately slow* slow moderate,- moderate, „ 
brisk, and fast. No absolute measure of pace Was made because piicrp- 
>analysisf was rfot considered necessary in the larger research design. 
Relative ratings had proven quite useful in p$st research. 1 The major 
concern of the research was witft the relative pace of participants. ; . 

Thepace of the students was generally slow moderate to moderate. 
The pace of teachers was generally moderate to slow moderate, slightly 
faster than the students^ The pace of aides was more variable but 
generally similiar to that of . the- students. • * o 

The pace of the. staff is not as dramatically different, from that of 
the. Students as in some other classrooms settings that have been 
studied. (M. .Collier 1979; J. Cqllier 1973; Byers & Byers, 1973) This 
finding is significant because it suggests there is greater potential 
for good student to staff interaction in these classrooms, than there 
would be if pace of staff and student were ^significantly different. 

The analysis found that ratings were h^gh^st when teacher and . 
stuflent pace were both in the slop moderate r/nge. Ratings drpp signi^ 
ficantly with an increase of pace beyond moderate. These patterns were 
more distinct with regard to aides. Nearly' all the units that received" 
lower than average ratings involved aide pace that was- moderate or' 
faster while 80% of those; with very high ratings involved aide pace that 
was defined as slow moderate. Units that had faster staff pace were 
also typified by Low levels of- sync between staff and students while 
those, with. moderate or slower pace had more sync, ^ 

Different pace is somewhat associated with different languages of 
instruction/ The pace of teachers is slower in sessions that involve 
exclusive use of Cantonese as opposed to those in which English or a . 
mixture of the two languages is used. The pattern is more pronounced in 
the case of the aides. 

+ ^ * Slow * Moderately 
Brisk Moderate* MQderaJe . Slow 
100% rr r ' » 1 '— I 




',Pace of aides jas related to language of instruction.* 
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. Analysis indicates that slow-moderate^ pace is associated with the 
use of Cantonese^ significantly that p6ce is also the dominant pace of 
the students. This correlation suggests that this pace issthe cultur- 
ally appropriate pace for. Chinese children in the school setting. 
Conversely, the association of English with a somewhat faster pace may v 
also reflect cultural patterns of the wider Anglo society With which 
English is associated. There is a possibility that the language in use 
defines a shift in pace 'thatgis associated with' different cultural 
patterns. c \ 

As with the analysis- of space, and arrangements, it. is clear that a 
single variable* probably cannot itself determine the qualitative charac*- 
ter of the classroom situation/ There were instances in which staff 
moved at moderate or slow-moderate pkce and^ret failed to achieve either 

"Synchrony or high evaluative ratings. The research, shows, that shared 
staff and student pace is necessary for a reasonable degree of synchrony 

' in interactions. It is also a key ingredient for student involvement. 
Vhfle a particular pace does not itself guarantee good interactions - 
appropriate pace is conducive to siieh interactions.- 

,4. Time . 

The use of time is a function' of pace on a different level. It 
ihvolves^the manner in which timers organized in the classroom: How 
long is a lesson? How much time is given to different components? How- 
long do students maintain their involvement? What is their response to 
different structuring of time by the staff? \ 

, . The research focused on the length or duration of activities and 
lessons. Because the analysis already involved identification of units, 
it was possible to determine time duration by reference to the starting 
and ending times'of units. In most cases this could be done by exami- 
ning "the shots of either begining ox ending time spates on each roll or 
the shots of wall clocks that were routinely* made during filming. Ijn 
other cases begining and ending tim§s were obtained from field notes. 



8-12 



13-17' 



Minutes. 
18-22 • 23-27 



.28-32 



33-37 



40% 




20% 



Proportion of all units found in each time fgame. ^ 

The most common duration for units was 18 to 22 minutes, nearly 40% 
of all units fell withi-n this, time range. Sixty percent fell within 13 
to 27 minutes. This pattern is jn keeping with earlier observations 
that the standard American elementary school time frame was twenty 
minutes. This temporal pattern* is shaped by administrative* require- 
ments, teacher training, and the available eurriculunTmaterials. 
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Not all units'fell within this dominant tin>e range"- nor was , the 
response of students the same to different time durations of units. 
Units that rated better than average were less likely to fall; in the 
standard time frame than those' that rated avtrage or. lower. There was a 
clear association between somewhat longer time frames for activities and 
lessons and a higher degree of student involvement. Over 50% of units . 
lasting longer than 27 minutes had above average ratings while less than 
10% had below average ratings. The analysis indicates that short time 
frames often cause difficulties for Chinese'American students. Three 
quarters of low rated units (poor and mediocre) involve time frames of 
less than 2d rfiinutes, almost the reverse of the pattern for units with 
higher than average ratings. The division point appears to be 25 
minutes, at which* point there is no significant differenciation between 
units with regard to ratings. Twenty minutes might best be seen as the 
minimum time for classroom activities rather than, the, optimum, as it 1 
appeared to tje.in the classrooms injt/he study. 

Whiles school structure, training, and curriculum encourage teachers 
to operate in twenty minute time frames, they are" not required to' do so. 
This fact is evident when the association between language of instruc- 
tion and the "time frame of activities ^ujfd lessons is examined. .. • 
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Comparison of proportion, of English and Cantonese language units 

found in' each /time fraine> \ 

+ English language instruction was closely aissbciated wtfli the stan- 
dard time frame while use of Cantonese in instruction is associated with 
longer time frames. It is possible that, as in the case of interper- 
sonal distance, the differentJangAages tend to trigger or encourage 
different behavioral rules with* Respect to use of time. 

Instructors who had experience with education outside of the United 
States were"mor,e likely to use longer \ime fraqjes for their activities. 
A number of factor? are-probably'involved here'. Unlike their American 
born and educated colleagues, staff born and educated outside of the 
United States appeared less/ inclined to believe that cfuTdlten "have* 
short attention spans", a phrase that is heard recurrqj&tiy from many 
Americans. Consequently, they appeared to limit themselvesVless with 
regard to time frames f,dr classroom activities. • " . \ 

I More important; there was an interconnection between cultural back- 
ground, structure of lessons, pace, and interpersonal style. \This 
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tended to produce generally longer time frames for units taught, by 
Chinese staff uhder; certain circumstances. /There was a tendency to give 
greater emphasis to contextual preparation prior to becoming involved 
with what mighj ordinarily be considered the cpre 6f the activity or . > 
lesson. This pattern can be sepn m6st clearly by comparison of 
Cantonese language lessons ^o English as &* Second Language (ESL) 
lessons. ' * ■ * V , 

ESL lessons were usually built around a series of drills or dia- 
logues, often assisted by use of flash cards or other teaching, aides. 
The teacher ran ^through the dialogue or drill once or twice, followed 
with group repetition, and then drill individual students from wijthin 
the group. The focus was on words or structures being practiced rather 
than on the content of the words or dialogue. For example, a dialogue 
built abound naming farm animals pictured on Vlaslr cards was unlikely to 
involve significant discussion of the characteristics of the animals, 
how they are raised, or 'What use they might have. Instead, the focus 
would h£ on identifying^the picture animal with the correct name 

and pronouncing the word or phase correctly in the context of a~vproperly 
structured and cdmpiete sentence. ; 

In contrast, many Cantonese lessons were buUt arouncf stories or • 
subjects that were presented as important in themselves as*well as being 
vehicles for introduction' and practice of new characters or words. 'One 
example involved a lesson fiiiilt around a story on flying kites, the * 
total duration ofvwhicl} was fifty minutes. Half the time \$as devoted to 
.discussion and demonstration of the process of making "and flying kites 
before the' instructor began with what would be the starting point of. c 
most ESL type lessons; the introduction of the new characters and 
drills in recognition and °use thereof. "The lesson also involved exten- 
sive discussion between students and instructor that ranged from taking 
k about flying kites to the details of. particular characters. In detail, 
this case was uniquebut m&ny other Cantonese lessons had similiar 
structural characteristics. Almost all involved some significant degree 
of placing content in a context. 

The time requirements of these different approaches are iquite 
different. ESL lessons can be held within a fifteen to twenty minute 
time frame but it is difficult to present a lesson involving consider- 
able "contexting", (as did the Cantonese lespon) in a short time period. 
Those few Cantonese lessons that were short in duration (20 minutes) did 
not include significant contextual activities. It is 'not clear, how- 
ever, that ESL has to be carried out in a 'short time frame, rather the 
data suggests that ESL lessons were structured,' in part, to fit a prede- 
fc termined time frame. . " * '\ 

Cantonese lessons appeared to require more time, the exact duration 
of which was variable and dependent on the cohtent of the lesson. ^In 
contrast, the ESL lessons started with a time frame ancf then made a 
structure to fit it. The* overwhelming proportion of units* taught exclu- 
sively in English involving time frames immediately surrounding 20 
minutes is more, than suggQgtive that they w?ere structured to*fit a time 
slot rather than Jiaving their time duration^determined by content and 
purpose of the lesson or activity. { 

This conclusion is consistent with the American cultural involve- 
ment with clock time as well as with what some investigators have 
described as a lack of concern with context in American education (Hall 
1974, 1977). The schedule takes priority over almost all other aspects 
of activities, especially in school settings. Once a short time frame 
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is cjiosen, ,time constraints make it difficult to structure a lesson to* 
include significant presentation of context, particularly when there is - 
* little flexibility in the schedule. 

In contrast, mixed language and Cantonese language sessions used 
curriculum that was not altogether jn the standard American form. The 
time frames were more variable, though ustfally longer than English 
language sessions, and their time duration appeared rnor^ directly re- 
lated* to the content and purpose of the particular session.- 

It is important that longer time frames were associated with 
increased synchrony between staff and students as w.ell as wiih a higher 
level of nonverbal communication and involvement. While the longer time * 
frame could not be isolated as a the primary variable it' interacted with 
- other variables to produce these patterns of behavior. ,JFor example, the 
^pace of instructors in the units with longer time frames was slower, 
the longer time frame may have allowed instructors to relax and slow 
down slightly as they feel less rushed. ;■ . , \ 

P Longer' time frames may provide more opportunity for participants to 
adjust to each other and establish the nonverbal connections that are 
reflected by synchronized behavior.. Lessons or activities that take 
place in a fast paced, shoTt time frame da not atfow as much opportunity 
for mutual adjustments. They often require the teacher to push the 
* students rapidly from one step to another at a preset pace. jWany * 
English language^ units iA the film sample, and the ESL sessions in , J 
particular, appeared to be highly pressured processes in vyhich instruct . 
tors pushed and pushed, ne\er letting up. It appeared that this pres- 
sure was the result of both the details of the curriculum and, the time 
fr a ame within which it was designed. Iti such circumstances students had 
to" hook' into the process rapidly, both as individuals and as a group, or 
were left behind. ^ ■ . - * 

This situation' was aggravated by curriculum > that rapidly required 
individual responses and by the frequent use of single row semicircles, 
both of which tended to isolate individual students. Consequently, a / 
student who did not rapidly hook/Up with the instructor could not 
readily be dra.wri into the process through the involvements of other 
students, since there was little group cohesion. 

It might appear that more, time devoted to contexting require 
students to take more time to learn the same material. .Such is not. 
necessarily the cas$. High context communications, once the context is 
established, often involve very rapid transfer of information (Hall 
1974, 1977). Furthermore, learning involves internalization both of 
details of information and an understanding of its uses. Context is -part 
of what w^i need to learn. Details of information without context are 
usually useless and easily forgotten. A^good example of this is what 
happens/ when we cram for an exam. Details are memorized for the exam 
but usually forgotten afterwards, in large part because they have ,no % 
context with which to maintain their integrity and importance in our 
memory. Quantity of detail is not the measure of either quantity or 
quality of learning in the classroom. 

It i^ not simply that long time frames* are better than short . ones. 
There are units that involve long time frames that do not work j^st as 
there are very successful units that have only a short duration. Time 
is not a determining factor in and of itself, rather it is important in 
relationship to other variables. The research indicates some cultural 
connections related to time in these classrooms. Short time frames were 
clearly associated with Anglo subjects, structures, and processes while 



longer time frames appear to be associated with those subjects, struc- 
tures, and processes that might well have significant connections to 
Chinese American culture. It is not surprising, given the cultural 
identity of the majority of the students in the classrooms, that longer 
time frames w.ere found to be associated with with more fluid interac- 
tions in the classrooms. Shorter timeframes, to the extent that they 
disrupted or adversely limited communications in the classrooms \yere be 
helpful to the learning process of the Chinese students. 

S.^Size of Groups 

The size of a class and the size of instructional groups within a 
class are always a concern to educators. 'There is generally a consensus 
that' small groups are more effective than large ones and that students 
will respond better to activities that are carried out' in small groups. 
It was assumed that this research would find an association between size 
of groups and' the character of student response; that there would be 
more student involvement, better communication, and fewer distracted or 
drifting students in small groups. No, such association was found. 

The size of 'groups varied from one or two with an instructor to 
more than forty five students but most commonly groups were less than 11 
students in size. About one third of units involved groups of five or 
less and another third had six to ten students. There were relatively 
few units that had groups of 11 to 15 in number because, with the 
exception of the Cantonese language sessions, most activities that 
included more than ten students involved the whole class. * Such sessions 
v/ould therefore usually have more than 18 students. 

A careful analysis was made of the relationship of group size with 
a variety of other factors and with the behavioral responses of the 
students. This analysis found no consistent patterns or associations. 
The size of groups a was not, by itself, a significant variable in the 
classrooms in the study. Other variables are more important and, negate 
or overshadow the influence of the size of the group. 

The research suggests that the size of a group does interact, with 
other variables, however. The relationship between the^number of 
students in the group and the character of semicircular arrangements was 
an example of such an interaction. In that case, as described earlier, * 
an increase in the number of students in the group to more than four or 
five was associated with an increase in interpersonal distance, between 
staff ' and students IF the instructor insisted on maintaining a single 
row semicircular arrangement. The crucial factor was therefore not the 
numbers but rather the response of the instructor to the increase in 
numbers. When instructors did not insist on maintaining the semicircle 
arrangement then interpersonal distances did not necessarily increase 
with an° increase in numbers. 

Regardless of the numbers of students, the important variables were 
almost always factors of interpersonal distance, arrangement of space, 
and use of time. These varied without consistent associations with the 
size, of groups, being shaped instead by decisions of instructors and the 
requirements of the particular ^curriculum. 

The effects of group size cannot, therefore, be defined from this 
study because other factors intervene. Small groupings do not neces- 
sarily improve the response and participation of Chinese American 
children. Conversely, evidence in the film record demonstrates that 
responses and participation can be quite high in groups that would 
ordinarily be considered too 1 large for good student participation. Open 
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ended analysis suggests that Chinese children participate mGre actively 
in situations involving group interactions or activities rather than in 
highly individualized processes. Whether there is some size of group 
that is particularly effective with Chinese children cannot be deter- 
mined from the data at this time. • 

Educators should, however, consider more carefully the degree to 
which different arrangements of space and types of activities. are compa- 
tible with different sizes of groups. For example, activities that 
require individual student responses in' turn generally did hot- do* well 
when combined with groups of more than about four in number because the 
attention of students waiting their turn would tend to drift. The 
relationship between' group size ,$nd space in semicircles has already 
been discussed. 

In sum, the findfhgs with regard to size of groups remain somewhat 
enigmatic. But it would appear that size of groups alone is not as 
crucial as might be expected. 

6. Ethnic mix. 

Some attempt was made to examine the effect of the ethnic mix of 
students on what occurred in the classrooms, with particular attention 
to the effects on the Chinese students. The results are somewhat 
preliminary. ' 

On a behavioral" level, the Anglo and Black students tended to 
operate at a slightly faster pace and the style of their movements were 
more abrupt and linear in character than the Chinese students. More 
important,. but not unrelated, was an apparent need for more personal 
space on the part of many non-Chinese students. This pattern was one of 
-the reasons why an increase in proportion of non-Chinese students rather* 
quickly lead to their domination of the tone of the classroom. Tht* 
Anglo, and Black students did not appear to make significant adjustments 
in theijr behavior to match those of the Chinese students even when the 
Chinese students were the dominant force in the classroom. This was not 
true with the few Latino students seen in the film, who showed an. 
interesting tendency to blend their behavior style to match ' Whoever they 
were with. ^ 

Overall, there was little overt friction between students of 
different ethnic identities while in the \classrooms; however, social 
distance between these students increaseoN^ith age. This distance was 
most evident in fifth and sixth grades. The split in the classrooms was 
between Black and White students on one hand and Chinese students on the 
other. Latino students appear in ijvterinediate relationship to the these 
two groupings. ( ZT~. 

Prior to fourth grade, the response of all students to the school 
program was fairly uniform except for some tendency on the part of the 
Anglo and filack students to "pune out" Cantonese related activities. 
Latino students, on the other hand, tended to be behaviorally indistin- 
guishable from Chinese students during these sessions. 

In the upper grades, and particularly in fifth and sixth grades, 
the rejection of activities related to Cantonese language ami culture by 
a significant proportion of Anglo and Black students became quite overt. 
Rejection was more extreme in the case of the boys than the girls. 
Behaviorally this rejection was reflected in lack of attention, with- 
drawn postures, occasional j>hysical wandering, ^talking to each other 
during lessons and, moi^e rHFely, disruptive behavior. Hostility was 
also expressed verbally! when the film was shown back to the class. 




There were changes in the behavior of the Chinese students in the 
fourth, fifth and sj#th grades as well. - They became more, passive and 
withdrawn in general class sessions and were animated and consistently 
involved only durifig Cantonese language sessions. Not insignificantly, 
perhaps, they were separated from the other stents during these^ 
sessions. % 

A number of factors probably shape the behavioral patterns just 
described. In the primary grades the proportion of Chinese students in 
each class was from 75% to 85% and they clearly set the student tone for 
the room. In the upper elementary classrooms the proportion of Chinese 
students was lower, often less than 60% and the tone of the class, on a 
student level, was heavily influenced by the non Chinese students. 

It is probable that the decline in the proportion^ of Chinese 
students helps to explain their shift in behavior but the situation is 
more complicated. As noted earlier, the 4-6 grade classes were held in 
a School remote from any area with large numbers of resident Chinese and 
there few Chines^ students, in the school as a whole.. Interview data 
indicated that the Chinese students, in particular those in the bilin- 
gual program, were subject to extensive verbal and physical harassment 
on the School yard, ^tJnfrequently by non Chinese students from the 
Bilingual classes. ^ * 

Interview data indicated that Chinese students were often reluctant 
to speak up in class or take leading roles in activities because whe*n 
they did so they would often be harassed afterwards outside the class- 
room by the non Chinese students in the class. The school as a whole, 
based on interviews with both teachers and students' as Well as observa- 
tion, was hostile to the Bilingual program and these attitudes were 
communicated to to the students. 

To make things worse, many of the non Chinese students in the 
Bilingual clsfsses^had not previously been in^bilingual" classes. They 
had been put. in, for a variety of reasons, to make up for Chinese 
students who dropped out of the program after third grade when their 
parents found out they would be moved to another school. It was the 
belief of some of the bilingual staff that some of these non-Chinese 
students had' been placed . in* the bilingual classrooms because they were 
behavior problems that no one else wanted to deal with. 

Whatever the case, it was clear in the film records of the upper 
elementary classes that a significant number of the non-Chinese students 
did not want the have anything to do with the Bilingual/Bicultural 
components of the program and their behavior adversely affected the 
classes. It was reported during interviews that in subsequent years the 
program was able to make adjustments that resulted *n a fairly high 
.retention rate for students from third into fourth grade and that many 
of the problems seen in the film ' had declined as the proportion of 
Chinese students increased and tR^non-Chinese enrollment was more 
heavily comprised up of students who had been in the program from first 
grade on up. 

It would appear that the Chinese students do best in situations 
where the ethnic mix of the class results in a style that more closely 
matches their own. In these circumstances the Chinese students are. 
active participants in the class activities, often very verbal, and with 
considerable initiative and involvement. t When the proportion of non- 
Chinese students rises to a point that the other students dominate the 
classroom the Chinese .students tend to withdraw and take on 
the stereotypic behavior of quiet, passive diligence. 
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Conversely, many Anglo -and Black students appear to have some 
difficulty iiuadjusting to circumstances in which they are not dominant 
and in whi(# English is not always the language of instruction. Their 
response in these cases is mixed, taking the form of withdrawal or, less 
frequently, aggressive behavior. • * 

These difficulties were not the whole story, however. It has 
already been noted that the relations between the different students in 
the classes were generally relaxed. In discussions regarding the ethnic 
mix of the classes several of the teachers in the program said that they 
noted changes in t\\e attitudes of the Anglo a*yl Black students over 
time. They noted that there was a decline in negative comments about 
Chinese customs and that. non-Chinese students who remained in the pro- 
gram for several years became more involved in the bilingual and bicul- 
tural portions of the program. These comments ar.e supported by the film 
record; the non-Chinese students who did show the most involvement in 
the bicultural compcjpents and with the other students were those that 
had been enrolled in the program since first grade. 

This* information suggests that it is possible to form a soiind 
bilingual/bicultural class with a mixture of students providing tjiat the 
proportion of non-Chinese students does not become too great and there 
is continuity of enrollment on the part' of the non-Chinese students. In 
such a situation both groups of students would be more -likely to benefit 
from each other than would be the case, if the class were all Chinese or 
heavily non-Chinese. \ - 



7. - Language of Instruction 

Language of instruction, was recurrently, associated with different 
patterns of nonverbal variables. The complex interaction between these 
variables and Language makes it difficult to isolate which is the more 
important. These associations and interactions are,- however, important. 

The, dominant, language of the classro'oms in the.study was English, 
although almost all the classrooms are part of a bilingual program. 
Only 8% of the units in the sample involve exclusive use of Cantonese. 
All of these were Cantonese language lessons. No other subject matter . 
was 'taught exclusively in Cantonese. Even those sessions that mixed 
languages used English primarily, although not exclusively.* 

This reality is somewhat in conflict with ; the stereotypic image of 
bilingual programs held by many. It is often believed that bilingual \ 
classes are taught primarily in some- language other than English. Such 
viewpoints are absurd and, while other bilingual programs may involve 
less use of English than was the case here, the evidence demonstrates 



'The association between language of instruction/ and nonverbal var- 
iables of distance, arrangement, pace, time and size of groups has 
already been discussed. Other associations were also found. The most 
important was the association between the language of instruction and 
the degree of nonverbal synchrony among students and st&ff. 

The use of Cantonese was categorically associated with an increase 
in sync among students. The greater the use of Cantonese, the higher 
the degree of synchronization on a nonverbal level. Units involving 
exclusive use of % Cantonese had higher levels of sync than those invol- 
ving mixed language, and these in turn have a higher level of syne than 
was found in units which involve instruction only in English. 

Similiar patterns of association°between language and synchrony 
were found when examining the nonverbal' relationships between staff and 
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students but with somewhat less distinction between English languagl 
units and rtj^ced language units. The relationship between language and 
synchrony will be discussed in more derail in the synchrony section of 
the report. / c ■ 

The behavioral response of Chinese students ytas dramatically dif- 
ferent when Cantonese was used. The differences in responses was 
reflected -in the ratings received by units in different languages. 
While three quarters of the uriits taught in Cantonese receive above 
average ratings only 20% of the English language units are rated above * 
average. Units involving a\ mix of English and Cantonese also rated 
well. .* ^ 

These figures fail to* convey the dramatic difference in the behav- . 
ior of Chinese students in sessions conducted with some or total use of 
Cantonese as compared to those taught pnly in English. While Chinese.* 
students were often 0 attentive ancf well 'behaved, it was in the Cantonese 
sessions that involvement, .excitement, and participation -bebarrie evident. 




Students remained focused on th^instructor or the activity for 
extended periods of time, leanipg forward ahd following closely* Faces 
reflected interest, curiosity, questions, Janswers. Students turned 
toward each other, ..pointed at and discu4sed aspects of the activity. 
They participated nonverbally and verbally, even making unso- 
licited commufiications regarding the subject at "hand. They asked ques- t 
tions of^ instructors, discussed issues with them, interrupted them. 
Most important, these involvements wefreisustainpd and were found 
repeatedly, in different situations and with different instructors. % 
^ It should not be assumed that similiar behavior and involvement was, 
never found in sessions conducted solely \n English. - However, this 
intense and excited response was atypical of English language sessions 
while being common in sessions that involved Cantonese. The diligence 
of the students in the English language sessions tended to disguise the 
fact that excitement and intense involvement were rare. ^ 

What is the significance of 7 these patterns and associations? Oij 
one level the answer is clear; if the* verbal track is in - a language that 
is more comprehensible to the participants then, logically, this* im- 
proved verbal communication should be reflected on other communication 
tracks. But are there other factors at wo ! rk as well? 
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The differences in student response cannot be ascribed to language 
alone. The Cantonese language sessions also have particular character- 
istics, of interpersonal distance, arrangement of space, use of time, 
structure of curriculum or activities that are generally associated with 
good student response Regardless of language. [Sessions involving the 
use 6f English with thes^ same characteristics also tende'd to have good - 
student response. Clearly, improved comprehension will be reflected op 
a nonverbal level by such phenomena as greater interpersonal synchrony 
and more student involvement; however, the close association of Canto- 
nese with particular patterns of interpersonal distance, special* 
arrangements, 0 and use of time cannot be explained simply as a 0 reflection 
of improved comprehension. m m * 

Does the use 1 of a different language trigger change^ in the non- 
verbal' behavior of participants? - Do such changes, if present, also 
serve to improve communication and comprehension? The data suggests . 
that these are likely possibilities. Shifts in language are accompanied 
by shifts in nonverbal patterns, both of interpersonal character -and of 
general spacial patterns. People may subtly redefine the behavioral 
rules that apply to a situation when they change languages, in fact the 
shift in language may create a new situation in which a different set of 
cultural patterns are applied. . 

This discussion is complicated fey our cultural need for linear 
explanations. A more accurate approach would be* to consider the, rela- 
tionship between language and nonverbal variables and behavior as a 
circular relationship in which dilferent variables both "affect apd 
reflect other variables in a manner that^can not be reduced to cause and 
.effect relationships. It is clear that use of Cantonese is associated 
with an improved level of communication ih these classrooms, for what- 
ever reason. This finding is important if we return -to one of the basic 
premises of this research; education and learning require communica- 
tion. Any variable <that is associated with evidence" 1 of more fluent 
interpersonal- communications in the classroom must be seen as a positive 
variable even if the manner in which it operates is not known. The 
implications of 'the research finds are clear; use of Cantonese increases 
the quality £f communication in classrooms with Chinese students and 
increas'es the potential for successful learning. • 

8. Interpersonal Synchrony 

The importance of syftc derives from a close association with cir- 
cumstances,involving high levels of communication. ^Interpersonal * 
synchrony (sync) appears to be a, fairly universal aspect of human inter- 
actions although the specific behavior that is synchronized is 
culturally specific. Cpnversely, absence of interpersonal synchrony has 
been found to be closely associated with low levels of effective inter- 
personal communication. Absence of sync is one of the characteristics 
of situations in which there are problems in the communication process, 
particularly in cross cultural circumstances (Byers 1979; Byers & Byers 
1973; M. Collier.1979; Barnhardt, C. $c Esmailka 1982; Erickson 1975, r 
1979; C&ndon fc^Ogston 1971). • - 

' i Sync both reflects_and affects tire character of interactions; this 
dual character makes it^difficult to analyze. This difficulty is aggra- 
vated by a host of interlocking variables, not one of which can be 
clearly identified as the key determinant of sync. .Furthermore there are 
„ varying degrees of sync, absence of sync, and outright dis-synchrony. 
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The purpose here is to explore variables affecting Sync and the 
character of sync in the classroom setting. 

v\ t.,The film. analysis found the degree of syna to be associated *with 
variatins in A a number of factors including interpersonal distance, use 
' of sp^»; temporal factors, and* language. The interactions of these 
Variables wjth ekch other determines -the degree and- character of sync. 
In presenting -the analysis each factor jnus't, to some 'degree, be % 
discussed separately but they are all interlocked.^ ^ ^ 

f The analysis examined sync among the , students * and sync between 

,students\ind staff: It* was found that a'reasonable degree of syn6 among 
the students is a necessary prerequisite for sync between staff and 
students but the reverse is not the case. As might be expected the level 
..or degree of sync among students is generally higher than between staff 
and students. 1 " 

Interpersonal distance was found to be perhaps the single' mo^t ; 
important variable affecting sync. . This finding 1^ significant because 
distance is a variable that can be deliberately/ftianged by. staff ^deci- 
sions. Close interpersonal distances were imoidrtant in the development 
of sync; increases in distance beyond certain clearly defined point? 
almost always resulted in less sync. ,\ 

Any minimum interpersonal' distance of more' than one foot between 
students was associated with a drop \n sync among the students;, con- 
versely, distances of less than one foot were assbcia^?d with increases 
in sync among students. At^ the distance of one foorthere is no clear 
association with diflering levels of sync, which suggests that this is a 
neutral distance at which which distance itself is not a significant 

variable.- / ' V **4>* 

The pattern is essentially the same for sync between staff and 
students except that the neutral distance somewhat greater. Almost 
three quarters of the units in the sample^ with high levels of sync 
between staff and students involved a minimum distance of one foot or 
less between staff and the nearest student. No high; sync unit had a 
^distance of more than two feet between instructor rfnd the nearest 
/ "student for any significant period of time. The distance from the 
instructor to the farthest student does not appear x to ]be important 
PROVIDING the distance between intervening students is close. • ^ 

There is an association.between close studen.t to student distances 
and higher^levels of staff to student sync. Close interpersonalyjis- 
tances among the students, less than one foot, significantly increased 
the likelihood of sync between staffs and students. The actual location , 
of 'the instructor relative to the students does not appear to be impor; 
tan't long as the interpersonal distance remains close. As might be * 
expected, 'however 4 , most instructors were found in front of the students. 
It is, however, important that there be no intervening physical barriers 
that have the effect of increasing interpersonal distance. %J 

It is not surprising that increases in interpersonal distance ^hould 
have negative results on interpersonal sync. The important findings^ere 
are the specifics of distance that work with Chinese students. The 
crucial distance can be defined as one foot or less between students and 
two feet or less between staff and students. Greater A distances between 
students tend to reduce levels of sync even when staff to student ^ 
distance is small. - v / 

Vfrhile close distances were associated with higher levels ol sync, 
they did not always produce it. Situations in which students were 
isolated from eacl^ other and/or the staff by other aspects of the 
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arrangement of spac<e or the character of the curriculum did not have « 
high levels of. sync, this was true even when there was still close 
interpersonal distance. This reality reflects the complexity bot*h of 
classroom interactions in general and interpersonal sync in particular. ., 
As will be seen, these interactions of factors may explain why small ^ 
groups did not always display high levels of sync between staff and ; 
students" whi^e larger groups often did. * 

* Distance and spacial arrangements might best be viewed as factors 
'that affect the POTENTIAL for sync and, ultimately, for better communi- 
cation in the classroom. If an instructor wishes to create a higher 
potential for* communication the first .step is to create a setting that 
makes sync among the students more' likely. 

This researclj indicates that with with Chinese students such a 
setting, in addition to meeting the requirements of interpersonal v 
distance described above, would involve spacial arrangement 1 in which 
students can easily see each other as well as the teacher. Consequently/ 
clumped arrangements are generally preferable to single rows. It is not 
important that all the student be. abte to see all the other students* , 
faces, only that they* car* see other students easily, even' their backs. 
Chairs, if usedtshould be* squeezed together and rigid insistence* on 
sitting "properly" in theVchairs is not generally productive. The 
resulting arrangement will result in situations that appear v somewhat 
disordered on the surface but are in fact more likely to produce high 
levels %oth of interpersonal sync and student involvement in the school 
activity. Neat, well organized arrangements often do not work as well 
because they tend to isolate students from each other both visually and 
spacially. v m 

The structure of curriculum, lesson, or activity affects sync both 
among the students and bet wefen^ them and the staff. Their 'structure 
define the the behavioral relationships among staff • and' students as well 
as the time frame in which things " take place. The pace of instructors 
may also be affected but apparently not that of the students. In, small 
groups, for example, the structure \>f the activity would often shift the 
instructors behavior toward a. more individualized relationship with the .j 
students. The results as related to interactions between staff and ° / 
Chinese students were not always positive. 

Typically, instructors would deal for a short period of time with, 
first one student and then another without sustained interactions with 
either individual students or. the group as a whole. Njjjich Circumstances 
usually had some sync but very rarely had high levels of sync between 
staff and children.; It is likely /that "the lack of sustained interac- 
tions resulted in insufficient time for the behavior, adjustments, neces- 
sary for moderate to high level sync, to take place on either an indivi- 
dual or a group level. In contrast, one to one interactions between 
instructors and single students usually had higher levels df sync than 
the small groups sessions, probably bectfuse tljey were often more 
sustained. • * 

Small group activities were often structured to involve shorter 
time frames. The evidence indicates that units involving shorter time 
frames °and/or requirements for rapid individualized student activities 
failed to have high levels of sync. None, of the units that had full 
sync among the students were found to have a time frame that fell within 
the "standard" 16-24 minute time range. All were more than 25 minutes 
in length and most were more than 30 minutes. Similiar patterns, 



although not a:* extreme, were found with regard to sync between staff 
and students. Only 15% involve time frames of less than 25 minutes. 

The time duration of activities was. not, however, a determining 
factor in ani of it self. * High levels of sync developed quite early in 
th89e longer duration units. This would suggest that there are other 
factors, associated with longer duration lessons or activities, that 
assist in the^ rapid development of sync. 

These associated factors include slower staff pace, changes in 
requirements for student participation, and differences in structure arid 
sequence of content. While staff pace was generally found to be somewhat 
faster than student pace, in the longer time frames the pace of staff is 
slower, more closely matching students pace. ^ 

Shared pace is a necessity , of synchronized behavior as well as 
being one type of sync behavior itself. There is evidence that the 
curriculum in the "standard" 16-24 time frame demanded faster pace on 
the-part of the staff and encouraged attempts to demand it of the, • y 
students. ..The curriculum in the longer sessions was generally less 
•pressured in a time sense, considerable time was often devoted to pre- 
paratory or contexting processes. These sessions usually did not demand 
individualized participation by. students until much later in. the lesson 
than was the case with "standard" curriculum. Instead, there was more 
-emphasis on group processes and the whole activity was^usually carried 
oout a a less pressured pace. All of these characteristics may assist 
the development of sync among. the students and with the staff, 
v • This di cussion of time has, so far, dealt with the relationship of 
tfrne to situation^ with very high levels of sync. Moderate levels of 
sync were not as closely tietf to longer time frames, which may indicate 
that Sijipropriajte distance, spacial, and activity characteristics make it 
possible to attain reasonable degrees of sync in shorter* time frames. ' J 
The tiigh proportion of units with low levels of sync in the 16-24 minute 
time frame may reflect the fa<?t that the activities and lessons in that 
time frame were orieS that were most standardized with regard to 
distance, arrangement of space, and expectations for student participa- 
tion. Such standardized curriculum, activities, and classroom arrange- 
ments, reflecting dominant Anglo cultural patterns of the nation, may bp 
culturally 'inappropriate for classro^mfe >with Chinese students. 

Ahot,her factor thpt affected sync was the location and behavior of 
Secondary staff. This becomes an issue when an instructor leads an 
activity while other staft position themselves among £he children. In 
such circumstances, the highest levels of sync were found when these 
•secondary staff positioned themselves in a location that did not pull 
students bcfck from the ntain instructor. Dynamically, the secondary staff 
operated as magnets around which groups of students tend to cluster and 
their location and behavior was crucial in shaping the* response of the 
children to the main instructor: 

When secondary Staff positioned themselves in midway positions the 
group would tend to pull closer together as weil as closer to the main 
instructor. Interpersonal distances between students would close N up, as 
would distance between students and the instructor,, with generally 
positive effects on syncand involvement. By closing up the^group the 
secondary staff could also create a situation. in which the involvements 
of the students in frofit could be transmitted to -the students "further 
back. The behavior of these secondary staff was also important, if they 
paid attention and ' participated in activities then the students around 
them would tend to, mirror their behavior and participate as well. 
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some the- students back in that direction, if to the side they pull 
some students to the side. Both rear and side positions tended to have 
negativfe. affects on sync and student Involvement in activities unless * 
these positions* were still reasonably close to the main instructor. The 
negative effects~of positions too far to rear or to the side resulted * 
from the fact that these positions tended *to break the lines of interac- 
tions among the* students as well as providing less opportunity for 
students to mirror staff -.involvement with the activity. 

The impprtance of secondary staff became most apparent when one on 
them would leave the .group While the session continued. There were 
often dramatic and sustained declines in synchrony arid involvement among 
the students and with the instructor until they returned. The lesson 
here is that the position arid behavior of secondary staff has effects on 
the position and behavior of thcstudents and sboyld be exploited to 
increase student involvement ^with school activities. : 

The variables .that tend to inhibit sync are essentially the reverse 
of those that have been°discussed. Situations with low levels of. sync 
usually involoved greater interpersonal' distances, *f aster pace, and 
- shorter tijne frames. Over half the units with little or no sync between 
staff and students had interpersonal distances, between staff and 
closest student, of two feet or more and aone had distances of less than 
one foot. With regard to sync among the students, 60%* of the units with , 
little or no sync had students separated from each, other by distances of 
two feet. In contrast all the high* sync units involved distances between 
student's of one foot or less. 

The pace of staft is faster in low sync circumstances and a dispro- 
portionate riurtiber involve time frames in 16-24 minute time range. The 
possible structural' problems of these "standard" time frame lessons- have 
already been described. By generally encouraging or indeed forcing the 
instructor to operate at a faster pace fljese standard activities result 
in having staff operate at a pace that is incompatible with "the basic 
1 pace j>f the students. In both this research and in earlier investiga- 
tions instructional staff have only minimal effect on student pace, • 
which remains fairly consistent regardless of the pace of the instructor 
(Collier, 1979). The implication is that if there is to be sync between 
staff and students it jfs the staff that h^s to match their pace to that 
of the students rather than the reverse. This pacing involves not only 
the ndnverbal or behavioral, aspects discussed in this research but also 
the pace or tempo of verbal communications. In research by other inves- 
tigators there were indications that sync, on a verbal; level of beat or 
tempo, occured when instructors altered their beat to match that of the 
students (Barnhardt, C. & Esmailka 1982). 

A number of other variables appear to have effects on sync but with 
a few exceptions these do not appear to be significant in and of them- 
selves but rather are associated with variables already described. One , % 
(exception is language; there is an increase in sync associated with ^ 
t I increased use of Cantonese. This increase is certairily* predictable when 
/ most of the students speak Cantonese as a first language. . Cantonese 
language sessions that have high sync involve essentially the sam^ 
patterns of tnterpersoifial distance, spacial arrangement, use of time, 
and pace that were to be found in other high sync sessions. 

The large proportion of units involving use of Cantonese that 'have 
high level^pf sync would then tend to suggest that use of Cantonese is v 
associated/with shift in. behavior with regard to these vjyHiables that is 
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more favorable to the development of sync in a classrgom with Chinese 
students. This close association of Cantonese language with specific 
patterns of distance, space, pace, and time generally associated with 
high levels of sync suggestsithat these .patterns are linked to Chinese 
(Cantonese) cultural patterns of interpersonal behavjor and interaction., 

A second issue is closely .related language. A high proportion of 
the unijts with low leVels of sync involve Anglo staff . working -with 
Chinese children. This is predictable and does not suggest that these 
staff arfe in^any way unskilled or unqualified. * Other factors being 
equal, cultural distance will always' tend to^make the interpersonal 
interactions" more difficult. The relatively lower levels of sync 
between Anglo staff and Chinese children was associated with the pres- 
ence' of the negative negative factors described above. This association 
is consistent with a supposition that these factors are to a degree 
culturally shaped patterns of behavior that ,are not appropriate with 
Chinese Students,' but which may reflect Anglo cultural patterns. , 
Because' some of the variables are subject to deliberate decisions on the 
part of instructors it is possible that any insturctor could improve * 
their classroom by making appropriate adjustments. 

The importance of creating and maintaining sync in the classroom 
cannot be overstressed. There are connections between high levels of 
sync and long, intense involvements .of students with school activities. 
Those situations that had characteristics inhibiting sync were also the 
situations characterized by lack of student involvement, interest, and 
participation. Those with significantly higher levels of sync among the 
students and staff 'were also those in which there was active and verbal 
participation by the students in the lesson or activity. 

Many educators who work with Chinese Ameriaan students complain 
that they #re not verbal enough and'ofter* blame this on cultural inhibi- 
tions. This research suggests that the cause may not be cultural 

* inhibitions but rather the manner in which classrooms and curriculum are 
set up. The outstanding feature of the classrooms seen in this research 

* is the high and verbal participation of the Chinese students. A key to 
obtaining that participation is the deliberate creation of circumstances 
in the classroom that tend to increase the potential for high levels of 
interpersonal synchrony among the students and between them and the 
staff. This creation would involve conscious manipulation of the , 
factors of distance,^ space, time, pace, curriculum structure, and staff 
position that have b*een described here. 4 1 
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* Mass classroom schooling is a relatively recent cultural innovation 
in the history of human* societies. Its success depends__on J;he interac- 
tion of .a wide variety factors, only some of which have been examined in 
this research. For example, good interactional skills are not the only 
requirements of a good teacher. A teacher must also be able to plan 
customize curriculum for the particular students, properly evaluate 
students, get" along with parents, and keep administrators happy. 

Classrooms are ultimately situations, howeyer, in which people must 
communicate with each other. If communication is hampered then the* 
learning potential of the classrooms, is decreased. If it is enhanced 
then the potential for learning is increased*' This study has focused on 
some of the factors; primarily nonverbal, that influence the course of 
interactions and communications in the classroom setting. The implica- 
tions of the findings fall into two general groupings; those that are \ 
specific to. the classroom education of Chinese American -children and - 
those that are more general in- character. Presentation of a discussion 
of these implications requires some preliminary discussion of some 
premises and concepts. m ' % 

IT* 

1. Basic "premises. ; r 

From an anthropological perspective, a, school or a classroom can be 
conceived as a "micro-cultural" setting, with its own rules and customs. 
Such a. viewpQint of a classroom is based on the idea that behavior is 
shapedfby cultural requirements and expectations that are situatio^ially 
variable within the larger context of the culture and society. It is 
these variable situations that can be called micro-cultural settings. 

Many investigations of behavior indicate "tljat people follow dif- 
ferent behavioral patterns in different situations. When the situation 
changes there are concurrent changes in behavior reflecting a, different 
set of cultural "rules]*. If ^ people have not internalized a situational 
culture for a particular setting their behavior may be unpredictable and 
confused until th^ey can define which set of situational rules apply. 
Improper definition of the applicable situational culture can lead to 
substantial difficulties. . Application of this viewpoint "to examination 
of classrooms has important ramifications. 

Participants iu the classroom, whether cross -culturaT or totally 
within one cultural environment follow behavioral patterns defined for 
that particular micro cultural situation by .their own cultural back- 
ground and experience. As with most aspects of everyday situational 
culture the participants cannot themselves articulate ^the Jfull range of 
cultural "rules" that apply. . * 

Students are acculturated to'sctool situational culture by their 
peers and to a* much lesser degree by the staff. Staff are; acculturated 
to the particular school setting but that acculturation is further 
shaped by their own previous educational experience both as adults and 
children. ■ \ 

These cultural patterns are situationally defined. The stkft and 
students in a different setting may alter their behavior to such a 
degree that they might well shock each other. It follows that if the 
factors that define situations' in the classroom setting are changed 
Sufficiently, the participants,, may no longer apply the same situational 
rules. Their behavior may change to relfe'ct the application of a new 
situational culture. 0 
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The most important results of this research effort are those that 
indicate what factors may be shifted and varied to make subtle or not so, 
subtle changes in people's behavior in interactions. Not all of these 
involve full redefinition of the situational culture but they all are 
related to 4 a view of classrooms as micro-cultural settings in which 
behavior and responses are significantly affected by factors that are 
situational. r 

2. Specific Conclusions. 

On the specific level the more important results are those that 
suggest some of the issues that instructors and other s.ch^l staff might 
consider as they -try to improve the schooling and ^education of Chinese 
American children. Thfese conclusions are directed primarily at the 
elementary level of schooling and not all would necessarily be appli- ' 
cable at' higher levels. , ^ 

Many people, Chinese and Anglo, admire "the diligence of Chinese 
American students but are concerned that tjiey do not always take the 
initiative in the classroom or become active participants in discussions 
and other Activities. This perceived pattern of behavior is often 
attributed to cultural influences from home and community that are 
believed to make the students somewjiat inhibited. Some individuals have 
proposed a variety" of "assertivness" training activities for Chinese . 
children and the use of curriculum activities that force students to 
speak up individually. The assumption of most of these programs is that 
Chinese students are not nprmally verbal, innovative, or creative and 
that they need .to be "taught" these 'skills, v^hile Anglo children are 
perceived as being this way normally. '.**.> ' < 

This research suggests, to the contrary, that most important deter- 
minants of the classroom behaviqr „of Chinese American students are in 
the school situation itself. The Chinese children seen in the film 
records of this study were often active, verbal, excited, and not just 
"passive and diligent". ' Th.e analysis shows that the circumstances that 
created this type of behavior on the part -of the students were not ones . 
in which students had been forced into -individualized, aggressive 
activities. Indeed, the circumstances that were most effective in 
producing high levels of participation were those that were often the 
furthest removed from the standard "American" s'tyle of classroom. This 
fact is 1 not surprising. People are usually less than fully effective 
participants when they have to operate*, in an unfamiliar cultural set- 
ting. What is important is the definition of some of the factors that 
can make the classroom a situation that, encourages m<fre active partici- 
pation by the Chinese American phildren. 

The key lieSr s in .making the classroom setting compatible with the 
interpersonal styles of the children and that involves them in activi- 
ties in a manner that is not incompatible with these 'styles. * Changes in 
the character of interpersonal distance, arrangement of space, use of 
time, language of instruction, structure of curriculum, and other, vari- 
ables can lead the students to become more intense, active participants 
in the school process. 

Chinese American students respond best, to interpersonal distances 
in the classroom of one foot or^ess between students and two feet or 
less between instructor and nearest children. These are closer dis- 
tances than are usual in most American classrooms. Spacial arrange- 
ments, including seating, have to allow for goofl nonverbal communication 
among the students as well as with the staff. The best arrangements are 
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those that not only have students and staff close in distance, as des- 
cribed aboyc, but also in positions that allow students* to readily see 
both the teacher and other students. 

* The research found that the standard American curriculum time frame 
is 18 to 22 minutes. This was not a good time frame "for Chinese stu- 
dents. They were generally more comfOTtable with and responded with 
greater involvement to activities and lessons that were longer. The • 
time duration of lfessons and activities need to become more flexible in 
character and more functionally related to purpose-and content. There 
will be occasions in which short time frames (less than 20 minutes) will 
be appropriate but the evidence suggests that longer time frames (more 
than 25 mjnutes) are generally, to be preferred. 

The^e provide rtfbre opportunity for interpersonal adjustments an<d 
the inclusion of contextual .matters* into the curriculum or activity, 
both of which appear to be important if Chinese students are to be come 
actively involved in school activities. Longer time Cframes also allow 
behavior to be slightly slower paced than is "possible with many curricu- 
lum materials when forced into a short time frame. Slightly slower 
behavior 'pace by instructors would more closely match the personal pace 
of most* Chinese students. > 

Chinese students responded well to situations that involved a 
substantial amount of interaction among the students. This finding 
suggest that curriculum should often deliberately involve group 
activities. ; % 

The students were clearly affected by changes in the language of 
instruction and responded well to situations that involved use of 
Cantonese as well as English. The film evidence presents a compelling 
case for the importance of bilingual activities. The switch to some use 
of Cantonese changes the behavior of students and, often, staff shift 
toward forms that were found to be more compatible with the students. 
Shifts in language appear to be often a most eff ective means of changing 
behavior into a more appropriate form. ' 

While these factors have been discussed, separately they should be 
considered as inter-related. Ways in which they integrated with each 
other have been described earlier but no x discussion can apply to all 
circumstances. It becomes, therefore, important for staff to deliber- 
ately consider how changes in spacial arrangements, for example, will 
affect the distance between people and how changes in the number of 
participants will fiirther affect these variables in turn. Staff need to 
become good observers on a nonverbal level and think in integrated terms 
about the interactions among the variables that have been described 
here. ' 

None of these suggestions should be seen as absolute nor will they 
automatically bring good results. There will be occasions in which 
close distance will noi^be important or appropriate, when a short time 
frame will work, when it 'is important for students to work alone. The 
point is that decisions njed to be deliberately made, rather than 
reflecting automatic application of standardized forms and activities. 

There are other more .mundane difficulties that are not always easy 
to resolve. Teachers ha^e administrative and curricular limitations on 
their flexibility which arwkncreasing rather than decreasing. Some of 
the suggestions made here might put individual teachers in some - risk off 
deceiving negative evaluations from administrators because their 
classrooms do not "look right 11 or because ^their activities fail to fit 
within the structural guidelines with regard to time spent on activities 



apd subject matter.* Teachers would also have to restructure some as- 
sets at existing tjurriculum or make their own, both of Which require 
additional effort and time/ 

Schools are also faced with parental expectations that can con- 
strict their activities, particularly as "parents exer*. T ressure for 
movement toward mQre conventional forms during these tbr.es of "back to «n 
<^|fte basics". If the instructor or school attempts to adopt less conven- 
tional formats and content it can be anticipated that they will have to 
formally plan for systematic and ongoing parent education activities so 
that the parents will understand and approve. 

None of these realities should be allowed to overshadow the basic 
fact that there are changes that could and should be made to improve the 
education of Chinese students and that the necessary chahges lie within 
the school setting. Such changes had, in fact, been made to some degree 
in the classrooms seen in this study and the fact that relatively minor 
changes were often associated with significant differences in student 
response should encourage such changes. 

3. General Conclusions and Implications. 

Studies of nonverbal factors affecting classrooms in particular and 
interactions in general ^ -epeetedly illustrated the degree to which 
these factors are culturt aped. Equally important, they have shown 
that we are often unaware our behavior patterns and expectations! with 
regard to nonverbal phenomena. Consequently, while we are somewhat] 
prepared for the linguistic and/ difficulties encountered in cross S 
cultural situations' we are not prepared- to expect the difficultieythat 
occur on other 'levels of interactions. As research has uncovered these 
other factors the 1 inevitable question has arisen regarding the degree to 
which such cultural patterns can be modified or learned deliberately. 

While attempts have been made to "teach" nonverbal systems 
as one might teach a foreign language the results have been less than 
impressive because we are only just discovering how these nonverbal 
systems ftre different and how they are integrated internally. Consid- 
ering the difficulties encountered in teaching adults new languages we 
can anticipate considerable problems in teaching nonverbal communication 
T system3-eyen when we do finally know more of what is in them and how 
they work. — ^ 

The more general value of this study derive from the information it 
provides in how interpersonal distance, spacial arrangements, and tem- 
poral factors affect interactions in classrooms with culturally diverse 
participants. In addition the study suggests some possible means by 
which adjustments can be made in situationally based behavior by making 
alterations in variables that define the situational cultural system. 

The details e of interpersonal distances may be specific to class- 
rooms with Chinese students but the dynamics involved'are not so 
limited. The analysis suggests a number of important features concern- 
" ing the dynamics of interpersonal distance in classrooms settings. The 
more important are discussed here. 

Ordinarily, t 4 he important distance variable in interactions between 
instructor and" students is considered to be the distance between 
instructor and students. This study found that the distance among the 
students also has a very significant impact on interactions between 
instructor and students as well as on the response of students. It 
appears that appropriate interpersonal distance among the students is a 
prerequisite for group interaction end re'sppnse between staff and^stu- 
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dents. The same generalization appears to hold for arrangement of space 
as well, that the spacial arrangement of students relative to each other 
affects relations between staff and students, v* 

The dynamics involjved in this generalization are related to the 
fact that the instructor; is dealing with a group. Individual students 
communicate subtle and hot so subtle signals to each other regarding 
involvement, interest arid participation. These signals can move freely 
through a group that appropriately located and distanced with regard to 
each other. In such circumstances the instructor can involve a few 
students and through them pull in all the students as they resppnd to 
the signals of involvement from those students. \ 

If* distance and arrangement are not appropriate, the signals cannot 
flow easily , through 'the jgroup and unified response is unlikely. \ In this 
case the instructor must make strong and successful eqnta^t withieach 
and .every individual student if they are to make a strong connection 
widi the instructors messages. The load on the instructors is increased 
.as is the likelihood that many students will not become fully involved 
in the % lesson or activity of the moment. The level of communication and 
ultimately the potential J for learning will drop. 

/ The study show^tfiiat relatively small changes in interpersonal 
distances were often associated with major changes in student responses. 
These changes were often closely associated with changes in arrangements 
and size of groups. It is clear that arrangements need to be examined 
in terms of their effects on interpersonal distance and relative foca- * 
tion of students to ea^h other as well as in terms of the numbers of 
people involved. 

An astute instructor, working with a new or unfamiliar group of 
students could, deliberately make changes in arrangements and interper- 
sonal distances and observe the resulting responses of the students. 
Such systematic consideration and experimentation with these variables 
could be used to define what does and does not work with a particular 
set of students. School staff should consider these variables 
consciously and deleberately rather than automatically using forms they 
have learned without regard to their applicability to the present 
circumstance. 

Another important aspect of the research concerned time as a vari- 
able in the classrooms. As described earlier, time was very stan- 
dardized, to no one's surprise. The evidence .suggests that the stan- 
dardized time frames were not necessarily effective or appropriate. The 
standard elementary level time frame of around 20 minutes for a lesson 
or activity clearly reflects not functional requirements but a particu- 
lar tradition of school culture and administrative requirements. The 
choice of time frame is generally not related to the subject of instruc- 
tion or the respdnse of the students but to the clock. 

While a different cultural mix of students might have responded 
better to the, common tin. 3 frame than those in this study, there are 
still some basic dynamics that argue against the overwhelming Use of 
relatively short time frames in the classroom. People require time to 
make adjustments to each others pace and movements as well as to become 
) involved in an activity. Effective communication is not likely until 
I such adjustments are made. There are occasions, some of which are to be 
( seen in the film records, in which people make ve>y quick adjustments 
and become rapidly involved but these are exceptions rather than normal 
procedure. In particular, if the situation is cross cultural in 



character, as in many classrooms, more rather than less time is likely 
to be needed. 

On another level, short time frames'dess than 20 minutes) may be 
ineffective because they require constant shifts of people, chairs, 
materials, and activities throughout the day* There have to be many 
transition and ^organizing* periods in which attention and effort is 
devoted to getting going rather than on, the subject or purpose of the 
lesso.n or activity. Using the common twenty minute cycle, there will be 
three such transitions every hour that, over the length of a school day, 
will be found to take up a considerable amount of time under even the 
best of circumstances. 

Other studies have indicated that 50% of the school day is taken up 
by such activities in the normal American elementary school (Earnhardt, 
C. & Esmailka 1982). Film and video studies of fcfdian teachers in 
Canada, Alaska, and the Southwest indicate that some Indian teachers 
spend far less time in this organization type of activity, at least in 
part because of longer time frames and because they are culturally in 
tune with their students on a communicational level (Barnhardt, C. & 
Esmailka 1982; Erickson & Mohatt\1982; M. Collier 1973). Cultural 
' differences are likely to require /longer organization times beciause 
communications are jgnerally more time consuming. In such circumstances, 
theL, efficiency of the classroom is scarcely going to be enhanced by use 
of short time frames. 

The common rationale for shorfc time frames in the lower graded is 
"children have short attention spans". The film evidence in this study 
and others does not readily support this truisnu Given the right 
circumstances the Chinese children in this study appear to have very 
long attention spans as did the Navajo children in another school situa- 
• tion which the author has worked (M. Collier 1973). It is probable that 
attention spans are to a degree shaped by cultural backgrounds as well 
as by the school experience of the children. 

This school experience should not be underestimated. Classrooms 
are micro cultural settings in which particular situational rules apply, 
including behavior patterns related to time. If students havq been 
acculturated to a system in whfbh consistently short time frames are the 
norm it is probable that they will exhibit all the symptoms of short 
attention spans on those occasions in which the time frame is extended. 
The reverse is likely to be the case for students who have internalized 
longer time frame patterns for activities. % 

These responses will be changed only if the activity is exception- 
ally interesting or if the students begin to learn new patterns of 
behavior for that situation. On the other hand if students are exposed 
to activities whose time frames are more variable then it is likely that 
their attention span will be more closely related to the character and 
circumstances of the particular activity. That was the case with the 
children in this study. 

Attention spans are also affected by the particular activity, its 
content, structure, and presentation. A long lesson can have internal 
subdivisions that "break up" the activities involved into several 
stages. These can serve to pull students on, into and through the 
longer session. 

Content, structure, and presentation are related to time frames in 
other ways as well. Short time frames, as noted, make it difficult to 
consistently include contextual matter into lessons, except by spreading 
the presentation of several days. They encourage rapid transitions from 
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teacher presentation to group practice and finally to individualized 
activities, discouraging thorough preparation of students. /Short tim^ 
frames also tend to encourage guessing rather than solid knowledge and 
thought. Skilled guessing is Ian important skill in taking standardized' » 
tests but not necessarily a good way to solve real life problems. 

On a behavioral level, short time frames change Ine range of behav- 
ioral possibilities for both staff and students. Pace is speeded up and 
individual or group needed subverted to the temporal need to "finishV. 
Quality of work and communication is subtly de-epphasized in favor of 
quantity. The time frame alsb affects content/in subtle and not so j 
subtle ways. This is an important issue in designing bicultural curric- 
ulum. If short time frames^/with all the characteristics described, I are 
used to present cultural* cpntent that in its' original form was highly 
contexted, involved a different pace of activity, and different rela- 
tions among people, it mky questionable whether the resulting curriculum 
product is really bicultural in character. 

These comments should not be seen as suggesting blianket abolition 
of activities that take place in a short time frame. Quite the v j 
contrary, there are many *hat need 7 only a short time frame and deserve 
no more. What is suggested is that the time frame be related, function- 
ally, to the purpose of the activity, its content, structure, and to the 
needs and response of students. These considerations are not the main 
basis of deciding the time frame of classroom activities in most I 
American schools today, including those in the study. The preoccupation * 
with particular time frames may reflect one aspect of modern American ^ 
culture but it does not follow that they are functional. * It is certain 
that strict adherence to such temporal patterns will cause difficulty in 
cross cultural classrooms. V ( j .. 

The most intriguing possibilities resulting • from this research 
effort are ones for which the data provides suggestive rather than 
definitive information. They relate to ways in which changes in the 
factors defining a situation can be used to redefine" the applicable, 
situational culture that participants use to guide their behavior. If 
behavior, particularly behavior related to Interactions and communica-r 
tions, is shaped by situational cultural patterns it follows that j delib- 
erate changes in factors that define the situation can be used to change 
the behavior of staff and students. 

As discussed in the section on language, there is some reason to 
believe that behavioral patterns in the classrooms studied were at least 
somewhat affected by shifts in language of instruction. It is probable 
that these changes reflect shifts in the situational culture that was 
being applied by staff and students. Maybe there are other, equally 
important, factors that help define the applicable situational culture. 

The idea that there are factors that shape classroom processes by 
defining the situational culture(s) has important implications for, 
teacher training and for curriculum development. These implications are 
rather broad but the discussion here will be limited to possible effects 
on communication, interactions, and behavior in cross cultural 
classrooms. 

What may be the factors that define the "situation"? In partir 
cular, which of these are susceptible to relatively easy adjustments? 
Changes in distance, space, and use of time might have effect on how 
students define the situation and all these variables are subject to 
conscious decisions by school staff. Conceivably, staff could be taught 
or could learn to consciously change such factors to improve student 
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* response. This approach would require some degree of behavioral change 
on the part of staff and a development ot cultural self awareness on 

their part. " •""/*' 

While training for such changes is and should continue to be an 
important part of teacher training it ajs<£ remains true that this type 
of "planned cultuwr^hange" has proved /somewhat problematic. The diffi- 
culties arise, nol: doubt, from the fact that distance, space, and time 
in interactions are shaped by ^cultuwti patterns and expectations that • 
are _so thourghly internalized thatjtt&y are slow to change. Might there 
be additional ways\$o bring abtfut changes in a situation that might not 
require the same deg>ee of cultural selfknowledge? 

The close association, in this study between the use of Cantonese 
and patterns of interpersonal behavior that were generally found ftsso- 
ciated with qualitatively better interactions and responses suggests 
some possibilities. The language in use clearly is one of the factors 
that defines the cultural patterns that are to apply in an interaction, , 
as any of us who have grown up in multi-lingiial settings knows once we 
• give it s^orne thought. Theoretically, a change in language results in a 

• redefinition of. the situation so that different a micro cultural systems 
*r applies. If the change in language is accompanied by other formal 

changes, curriculum content being an example, theu the redefinition of 
the situation will be even more likely. Behavioral changes may result. 

Just such changes have been reported in another school setting. 
Administrators, teachers, and parents of'schools using some culturally 
determined Navajo curriculum materials reported that the use of the 
materials was associated with behavior changes on the part of staff, and 
students. Reportedly, they behaved n more Navajo" and there were* long 
terms effects on behavior \ri the genefraT school setting if the materials 
were used throughout the school year. Some schools even reported'that 
classes using tjie- material? were performing "better" on standardized 
t,ests (Wallace, Brown, and Collier, 1981)". The reports clearly sug- 
gested that changes in situationally defined behavior were the result of 
changes in curriculum. „ x * m 

In this study the consistent association of Cantonese language with 
behavioral patterns that were identified as characteristic of all situa- 
tions involving high levels of student response and involvement suggests 
some similiar possibilities. The issue here is: can changes in staff 
and student behavior in interactions be accomplished by making changes 
in curriculum content, structure, or language? If so, then curriculum 
can be developed to match a particular cultural mix not only in terms of 
overt content, as is being attempted somewhat already,' but also in, terms 
of the interpersonal behavior it encourages in the staff and students. 
t This would open promising possibilities for imporoyirig cross cultural 
school because* once developed, curriculum can be mass produced and 
distributed, relatively easily,* at least as compared to trying to retrain 
teachers. 

Schools exist and children inherit and acculturate an existing 
"school culture" from their peers and the staff that defin-es the appro- 
priate behavior in a variety of school situations. Changes in teachers 
through training or retraining do not necessarily affect 'this underlying 
cultural foundation by themselves. But if changes are made, in curricu- 
» ^ slum, room arrangements, schedules, and similiar variables as well then 
it may be possible to trigger changes in the definition of the situation 
so that a new "school culture" might develop over time. 
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In studies of cross cultural schooldg&nd in programs that seek to 
improve them the tendency has been look 4t interpersonal relations and 
curriculum as separate* variables as if they' were not closely connected. 
The aim of teacher training, on one level, has often been to try to 
provide the teachers with interactional skills that will be more cultur- 
ally effective without attention to the manner in which the character of 
the curriculum may serve to subvert or assist such efforts. Curriculum, 
on the other hand* has usually been approached as a content issue with • 
attempts to put in "culturally relevant 11 subject matter. Little atten- w 
tion has been paid to. the form in which curriculum placed is itself i a 
cultural pattern that' may shape both the message of the curriculum and 
the response of students to it. Nor has any^significant attention b$en 
paid to the manner in which "standard^ curriculum might be altered in 
form and presentation to make it culturally compatible in another ■ 
setting. 

This discussion of situational culture and variables that 1 * define 
them is intended to suggest that interpersonal communication and 
curriculum are not so separate from each other as -we often tend to 
assume. We, need to look at curriculum to determine how it channels and 
shapes interpersonal relations and possibilities, for bx>th staff and 
students. We know that fine tfeachers always stretcfc and alter standard 
curriculum and create thgir, own as well.y^We cannot expect all teachers 
to have, the skills or inclinations to do.*this type of creating success- 
fully any more than we can expect them to make dramatic changes intheir 
interpersonal styles. But'if we can' combine a more complete awareness of 
variables that affect ^classroom interactions with creation of curriculum 
that is approprfately tailored to match the situation then we me^y have a 
means of leading ordinary teachers and Students into more protective, 
forms of interaction and response in the classroom setting. ' is hoped 
that the details and speculations presented* here will encourage others 
to consider these issues and make use of them to improve the schooling 
of all. children. 
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ERIC 



Film # 

Location in reel 

Film time 
Real time 



Activity 



Use of space 



UNIT ANALYSIS SHEET 



Pace, Children 
Pace, Teacher /Aides 
Kinesic style 



Sync 



(revised) 



5. Language 

6. Size of group 

7. ID Participants 



Evaluation of interactions, etc. 



s 



Additional information as relavani 
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CATEGORIES CODED IN UNIT ANALYSIS 



Categories for coding: 

1. Class ID number 

2. Teacher ID code 40 

3. Aide ID code i 

4. Teacher background code 

5 . Aide background code * . . * . 

6. Language in* use 

7. Total number of students - 

8. Number of students in group 
9> Ethnic mix of students" 

10. Film time, minutes 

11. Real time, minutes - 

12. Grade level 

13. Curriculum content . * 

14. Type of activity 

15. Interpersonal distance between staff and students, feet 

16. Interpersonal distance between students, feet 

17. Spacial arrangement 

18. Location of instructor 

19. Position of instructor 

20. Student pace ' 

21 . Teacher pace 

22 . Aide pace 

23. Kiaesic Bitterns of . students, short descriptive phrase 

24. Kines.ic patterns of teacher.... 
^5". Kinesic pattern of aide..... 

26. Synchrony among students 

27. Synchrony between staff and students 

28. Brief descriptive comment on sync 

29. Short evaluation 

30. General comment 
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